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CAUCASIA AND BYZANTIUM* 

By CYRIL TOUMANOFF 


Perhaps not unnaturally, but disastrously for itself, Byxantme historK 
ograpliy lins so far, if at all, tended to view the role played by the Cauca¬ 
sians/especially Amieniatis, in the history of the Eastern Empire "with some- 
“what parochial, or micro cosmic, eyes.^ To those eyes, Armenia, and Caucasia 
in general, remain largely a terra incognita, despite occasional inroads into 
that unlmown territory. Thus, even when, as of late, tlie importance of, espe^* 
ciahy, tlie Armenian element for Byzantine history has at last been recognized, 
insufficient acquaintance with the historical, cultural, and.social background 
of the part of the world where that dement originated and whence it came 
to the Empire is nevertheless still too much in evidence,® And yet, precisely 


. Thf> latsip oI the pie4;enl study ’was piesented tn a nucleal Iwnn tis Main Paper Xlli: 
'The BnekgrDunr] to Manlzikert/ read at the. Xlllth Intemationtil Confess of BysanUne 
Studies, at OKlord Ui Sf^pti^iulicr 

^ A notable «2:ceptiDi3, and a surprisin^y eiuly one, is F. W. BnssvlL Fart 11 ol the second 
Yolnme of hia ^hc J^amcrji Jlnipfre: on ihe Con^thutionaJ J^isfoTy from the Aceesswn. 

Qf Domitkm {SI A.JJ.) to the Eetirement of Ni<:ej>hurua IJJ. [JOSl A,D.) (l^ondou 1910), 
entJlled ‘Armenia and Its Relations 'nithUie Empire (520-112U): The PredaminBiice of Uie 
Armenian Eiemenit,' thon^ containing much that Is unfounded, hasty, and at present 
Outinoded, nevertheless manifests 'whot ameunts to an inspired attempt to see Caucasia 
from twifft/n, as it ^cxc, uot merely as Byzantium's hazy outside ’world, and to see it espe¬ 
cially under Its Sudiil aspect, relating then what bnS thus been seen to the activities of lha 
Caucasian element .'within tbc Empire, This is the mere remarlcable when one consider^ 
Btat his was not a Ilrsl-h^d acqnaintauce with Caucasia. 

^ Even The Araienians in Ihe Bj^xonline Smpire of P. ChEnauis (Lisbon 1953), the latest 
and In many respects the fullest presentation of the subject, and one which can be said to 
have made amends for previous neglect-— it completes the author's earlier' Ethnic Changes 
In the Byzantine Empire in the Se’venth CentuTy,' Bmn^qrfon Oaks Papers 13 (1&S9) 23-44 — 
displays nevertheless a total lack of acquaintance with the Caucasian social background. 
Passing over the use In this book of tiie 'word 'chieftain’ to designate Tnembers of the dy- 
uasUc stratum of the highly evolved Armeutan social structure, hCne may single out the 
vcrhahlc lottr de pom of never once mentioning by name the Bagratid Dynasty, even 'when 
the context most emphatically requires a j’eference to tliat iUmtilons name (e.g. pp. 31, 
4G, 48). Of course, Armenian schelors ha've long combined a knowledge of the Cauca^en' 
background with a realization ol the importance ot the Armenians In Byzantium;'and in 
this connection tlie name of Nicholas Adontz is one that first springs to the Inin d.. It was 
only in the late i920s, ho'wever, that he began 'nriting in French, instead ol in Armenian 
or in Russian os before, thus making the resuKs of his research easily available to the By^ 
zantine scholars of the West, ComplcrnontiTig, in'the domain of the history of art, his con¬ 
tribution, Is that of SIrarplii Der Norscsslan,-whose genoral work, ArriK/ifa and Ihe Bsf^aniine 
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i>e 2 pur(i rf importance for ByzanUne liistory of the dement in question, 
Us hadcgrour'd. ou^t to he of intGrest to the Byzantine scholarj'for it alone 
ca:i fulJy explain the nature of the role 'whicli was played by that dement. 
This Is precisely the scope of this study: not merely to repeat "what has at 
laEtj^^^n admitted, hut also to supplement it and bring it into locus; in otlier 
wi:fds,Ho describe the background in order more fuUy to explain the role. 

riiis is actually a rewarding study, for the fam incaym'fa, so far from being 
a iabaldtiasa, is an area of ancient, rich, and original civilization. We must 
be^n'by defining our terms. If Armenia and Caucasia have so far been spoken 
of interdiangeably, it is so because I include Armenia in the world ol Caucasia, 
Ti ls world can be described as the north-eastermnost part of the Meditexraneah 
world, situated south of the Caucasus range, bulging out soutlnwards and cow' 
ta.ned by a near-circle formed by the Black Sea, Anatolia, Syria, Mesopot^ia, 
It in, and the Caspian Sea. It has been perennially shared by two principal 
nations, the Armenians and the Georgians; and, in the past, also by tlie Cas¬ 
pian Albanians since submerged by Islam, Armenia and Georgia have 
Jmmed a definite historical, cultural, and social nnily, a unity which has beer 
er hunced by Cliristianity and remained diatinet from the neighboring areas. 
Tins unity and individtialily constitute a fail accompli of history and ennuot 
bu expunged from it by any subsequent denominational or nationalistic dis- 
aj;r6ements. It is, then, this unity and individuality that are denoted by one 
.cemprehensive name which is Caucasia.* 

Together with the dvilizations of the West and of Byzantium, Caucasian 
C.vilization is an hdr of an earlier unity, pan-Mediterranean Christian Civi- 
li ifttion. Its roots, however, go further back into the past, especially to 'three 
O)* the local cultures oJ which that unity was a syntheslE, Anatoban^ 
^;!esopotomian, and Aegean;^ Its earliest manifestation was the so-called Cyro- 
Araxau Chalcobthlc Culture of possibly the fourth, or at, any rate of the begin- 


L mplrt (Hwrv&T(i Uulveraily Press 1047), ought to be niEiiliDiiea here. Bui how HtUe thes». 
o;>pDrtuDUit;s have been prated by, becomes dear on comparing, c.g,, the space allotted 
the C^iaucasien element In the hcsMcnowu general histories ofByzndUum with that accorded 
tH), say, the Slavic dement, which has contributed nothing to Sj'ziuitliie CivUizatiDi], But 
cf, Stein, ‘Introduction 4 I'hUtdre et aux mslltutiims hyzantincs/ TratHtii> 7 (194&- 
13S1) (and S7! 'Jlicn de This Loire n)^[3hlvalc tant de I'Occident quo de 1'Orient ne 

devratt ^tre tont h ialt itrnugicr h celni ipil 4tndle Byzemee’); also my ^Caucasia and By¬ 
zantine Studies/ ffiid. 12 (1956) 40&-11. 

4 See, for the problem of Cencnsian unity, my fiudtra in Crtrfslfan Cancnsiaji Sisiorg 
(Ljeoirgetown University Press 1 Q 6 S) I; 'The SDcfol Baek^otind of Chiistlan Oaucasla^ pp,. 
£3-144. — To he sure, ‘Christian Caucasia^ or, hotter still, 'CLs-Cancasia,' would be more 
exact as a name; bnt since It is unwieldy, and 'Trana'Cauoesla' in addition to hein^ equally 
itnwicldy is also tncorrect Mstoiically, 'Csacasla* must suffice; cf. ihid. and n. 1. 

* Cf. Studieft 4a-&* 55-^. 
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iiijijg of the third mhlBUBiom B,c.f awhile its first important poUtical and 
social formation was achieved between the ninth and the sixth century bx. 
in the Monarchy of Urartu and, from perhaps as early as the second millennium 
until the first century b.g*j in the Monarchy of Aca-Colchis.® Lilte the rest of 
the East Mediterranean world, Caucasia then passed through successive'phases 
of cultural, socia], and political syncretism, as part of the pax achaajienicat 
of the pcx mttcidanico, and of the pax romana. Lastly, together 'with the Ro¬ 
man o-Hellenistic world, it shared in the unity of thepci^rehrfsiiann, oi Christeji- 
dom. 

After the parting oi the ways, brought about in the mid-third century by 
the neo-Achaemenian revolution of the Sassanids, between the Iranian and the 
Roiinaiio-Hellenistic \YOrld, Caucasia remained outside both Rome, then New 
Home, and New Iran. But it was claimed by both. And its absorption by 
eitlier one was precluded by the equipoise of their incessant rivalry over it, 
which, thougli it did not exdude the exercise of political control in it by either 
power, did in fact ensure its Survival as an autonomous society, The political 
control claimed, or achieved, over Caucasia by these two adjacent empires 
was of different kinds: it could be either suzerainty or sovereignty resulting 
from annexation. Accordingly, the CaucasiaiLJaiida_srBre..eithexjtassal States 
or integral provinces of one or the other of the rival.empires; and the fotme^r 
might on occasion be subjected to annexation, ^Yhjle'the latter might gain 
autonomy. Iran, on tlie whole, remained content with the exercise of suze¬ 
rainty, while the Roman Empire and especially its Eastern successor State 
invariably tended, whenever possible, to replace suzerain-vassal relations by 
annexation.'^ 


^ Tnicea Of Palaeolithic man, aa anciwt as any other carUest known traces of liuman 
Hie on earth, Iiave been discovered in Cantnsla during the present centiary; as well aa anipla 
Neolith’'ic rEmaJns (&I the flfth-Ieiarth mhlenniuTn b.c.>. For this, as weKt as lOT Uxe succeeding 
Cyro-Araxau Chaleolithic Culiupc, see, e.g., D. M, Lang, JAe Georgians (New YorkfWash¬ 
ington 1966) 33-5J .{and the hihilogrnphy, 180-89), which is hy Tar the most valuable part 
of this small boek. 

< SfUBffes 60-54, 66-E6, 

^ This difference stemmed from the constltuttonail diflereuce between ibe two polities. 
For all Its claims to mitocracy ond cosmocracy, the Iranian Crown was limited by two core' 
stltutlonoit factors: the existence of an orUclal nobility and that of vassal States. The East 
Eoman Emptre^ on the other band, bad no such official deterrents to both outocracy and 
casmocracy. The Emperor was assisted by mi officialdoin and not dcltmltcd by a nobility, 
and all foreign monmebs, if Within reach and yet allowed to exist, derived tbelr existence 
as monarebs, In Roman eyes, from the legal Eotiod of being the Emperor's oilictals. In these 
cU'cumstances, It was quite natural ta ptrefer to see this legal fiction replaced by correspondiiig 
Teaiity, Cf, infra at n, 138. 
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7Tie<rivalry of Rome and Tran over Caucasia Twas actually quite inevitable, 
anc its causes lay deep in tbe past. ■ H stemmed at once from a juridical and a 
practical incompatibility between tbe respective claims. Juridically, there was 
the fact that Caucasia liad been part of the Achaemenid empire and that, on 
the other liand, it had subsequently accepted the su 2 eTainty of Rome. Practi¬ 
cally, there w^as the fact that it was necessary to both. Caucasia formed a great 
natiral fortress between the two empires from "which each of the rivals could 
conlrol. Lhe delicate frontier-line that lay between them in the south. From it, 
eacji could strike at the other's sensitive points, Ctesiphon, tlie ‘Roman 
n.al<c/ later, Constan^nople. From itj finally, each could control the de¬ 
fences of the Caucasian passes> so as to protect the civilized world sou-th of 
the range or else open thmi to let the hyperborean barharian ham beyond 
attack the territories of the other. The Sassanian rEnovatio of Iran added new 
shavpness to this rivalry. Unlike their Arsadd predecessorsi the Sassanid Great 
Kings would accept no compromise with Rome over Caucasia. The dual con¬ 
trol over Armetna, and the rest of Caucasia, inaugurated a.t>. 63, when an 
Arsicid prince had received the crown of Armenia from Nero,® was no longer 
feasible. In the eyes oh the Caucasian Courts, where the Arsadd tradition 
was strong, the Saasenids were usurpers;® and then, while New Iran was com¬ 
mit !;ed to the e^cclusivist religion of Mazdaism, the Caucasian kingdoms soon 
acci’-pted, aln'iost simultaneously with the Roman Empire, another no less 
exdusive religion, Christianitj'. In this way, a new bond linked Caucasia 
to Rome and a new gulf separated it from Iran. Thus, the struggle betw-een 
the empires continued. 

V/hen, in the seventh century, the Sassanid Monarchy fell, its heritage passed 
to the Islamic empire of the Caliphs; and this implied but little change for 
Caucasia which, having been fought over by Home and Iran, continued to be 
fought over by Byzantium and Islam, No more than the Great King of old, 
could the Caliph acquiesce m the Emperor’s rival influence in It. When, next, 
the Caliphate had grown weak and the Empire’s attention was engaged else- 


® Focr'tbt Treaty ot Rhan^ea and the corD-natfoit o£ Tiiidates I hk Rome ihrea years latec:' 
Tacitus, 15,24-31 i 15,23-24; Suetonius, hTwo 13; Cnselus Dio 62.22-3; 63 (02).l-7; 

cf, riiny, iVo(. Aisf. 30.6.1; 33.10; cf, R. Grouaset, EtsMre fie t’Armcnfc [Paris 1647) 103-6! 
N, il. DebevolsCf A Politicul Bfstvry of Parihtu [Clucagu 1933) 193-6. 

^ 'Die AmiETijaii historical tradition—the Agathatlgelus andPs. ^OSCS of GhOddlO 2.67-75 
— and Ihcdau—Dtontins of Ruisl, History of the Kings of Iberia (ed. S. Quuxu'l^vili, 

JS'aV'fiff C’afcufiVlNj I ITiCis 1965] 56, 6D-1)— spoak ot a coalition eltomptcd against 
the n^t Saseamd Artailr by the Arsadd l^in^ of Armema; cf. also - Grousset, IKsioire, 
113-4, On their port, Cassius Dio &6.3.1-S, and ^louaras 12.16, mention the defeat trf A3> 
ta^Iv in Armenia, at the bands of tbs Armenians, some btledcs, "and tbo sons of tb« last Ar^ 
sad i Great King, ll^c nco-Acbacmentau claims of ^asstmld Ijaii are 'wdl smnmed by 
Ca;i:.lus Dio 30.3.4, and Herodlon 6.2, 4. 
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where, Caucasian Civilization entered a phase of particular brilliance, which 
lasted from the ninth to the eleventh century. But, by the mid-eleventh 
century, the absence of adequate counterpoise had evoked Byzantium’s in* 
heront annexationism. The result was the destruction of Armenia and the 
momentary weakening of Georgia, which paved the way for the success of the 
most vigorous of the Caliph’s Diadochi —the Seljuqs, This success spelled 
the Byzantine disaster of I07t, following which Byzantium lost its imperial 
character and became Balkanized, and the influx of the Caucasians into it 
was terminated, 

if- 

•■f 9 

It may be well to deepen here and there this rather sJtetchy outline of the 
Caucasian background, while examining the geography involved. The first 
Armenian hnd to be annexed hy the Empire was Lesser Armenia, Although 
it had early left the historical orbit of Caucasia, it nevertheless long remained 
ethically and even linguistically Armenian. It was annexed a,d, 72, and 
in the seventh century Y?as transformed, along with parts of Cappadocia and 
Ponlus, into the Armcniac Theme,"^ East of it, across the upper Euphrates, 
lay historical, that is, Great Armenia,^’ U vras a political and social successor 
of Urartu,^* emerging in 331 b.c, under the Orontid Dynasty, upon Alexander's 
victory over tlic last Achaemcnid emperor.^ Under the succeeding Artaxiad 


Sep prate froTi^ the rest of Armenip plrcndy in tlie Achpemenid empire {M. Ebt^cIiPm, 
L’/ran fes Achemeniilts |Fribourg IMC] 170, 175), Le^er Armenia herpme a kingdom 
aJtcr iU dQwnfpIl, Subsequently It was part of the Penlie Stale and a vassal Stale given 
by Koine lo various client kings, until dcNnUlvftly annexed a.o* 7S and nipde a pari of 
CapppijDcin, A separate province under Diocletian, it then becaidO IVfO .provinces under 
Theodosius I, First Armenia (with Sebestea) and Second Armenia (with Melltene), In 536, 
Juslinipii 1 renumecl Ihem, respectively. Second and Third Armenia, altering their froutiers 
and enlarging them with territory from Coppudocia and Helcnopontus: "I'll. ReJnach, 
date Bapalory roi rfe Pont (Paris 1S90) 78-79; N, Adoilts!, ArmeJiyo p ?p(Wii Jtisffnrona (St. 
Petersburg 1908) 66-90, 166-8, 173; Debevolse, Farf^ifa 1S2-3, 141, 170, 179, 185, 199-300; 
D, Magio. Komon JiHle in Asia Minor to fAe Fntf of the Thirrl Cenlarg after Christ (Prin¬ 
ceton 1950) 1H5-6, 310, S74, 376, 389, 413, 435, 443, 475, 494, 514, 554, 557, 1237-B, 1435; 
M. L, rJiaumont, Recherches stir rfitaioirf rf'Arimfnie (Paris 1969) 167-71; J, B. Burj'-, Jfis- 
tory of the Later Foman JEmpire 11 (London 1923) 344-5. Under Maurice, Third Armenia 
was renamed First Armenlar P, Gouberl, .F?/ran«‘aoonf PJs/qm (Byzance et TOrient I; 
Paris 1951) 296. Lastly, the ITeraclipns transformed Lesser Armenia and some adjacent 
tcrrltontes into tlie Armeniac Theme: Charanls, 19-20, 

^ For the name, see Studies p. 76 n. 84.— For the general history ol Armeinja] see Grous- 
sot, JJfoioire; CM IT IV I (1966) chap. 14 * Armenia and Georgia,' 

Studies I, especially pp. 48-80. 

^ The First Armenipn Monarchy of the 'Orontids (whose branches aQso reigned in the 
Kingdoms of Sophene and of Coniinagone), recently rescued from utter oblivion by his¬ 
tory, is denlt with ibid. HI, ‘The Orontids of Armenia' 277-305, also 7^4. 
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Dynasty and especially ia the reign of Tigranes 12 the Great {95^6 b.c,), 
Armenia hecame an imperial Power at the expense of the Selendds and the 
Parthiaiis, as 'well as of its other neighbors. But it came to a conflict with 
Rome and in 66 b.c. had to submit to Roman siizerainty.^^ 

In the course of her struggle with Tran, Home was twice obliged momen¬ 
tarily to cede to her rival the suzerain rights over Armenia, in 244^® and 363.^* 
, Hovrcver, in 3S7, she ceded permanenty to Iran those rights over Armenia’s 
eastern moietyji’’ and the western moiety, which had remained under Roman 
overlordship, was annexed in part by Theodosins I in 390 and in part by 
Justiniai I in 532.^® This western moiety of Armenia —Roman Armenia—- 
was composed of two regions. In the north lay what had been retained by 
Iving Arsaces 111 in 3S7, when the rest — the for larger part—had fallen 
to his pro-Tranian cousin Chosroes TV, It was at this juncture that the two 
emperors, Theodosius 1 and Sapor III stepped in and achieved a modws iituendi 
on the basis of a self-divided apple of discord, each taking under his control 
the adjEicent section of it.'® 

^ The Eastern Kingdom—^Peraarmenia of the Byzantines—^ which resulted 
from ih} division of 387, continued its political existence as an Iranian vassal 
State under its Aisacid Dynasty, until the abolition of the monarchy in 428, 
Thereafter, the princely States of which it was composed became immediate 
vassals of the Sassanid emperor,^ But the Western Kingdom, vassal of Rome, 

H. ^Janani^ian, ei Jfpme: J/emifeauj ir fq liunt^re rfes sounes 

ori^inaJet, traosl, H. Thortusiani (Lisbon 1963)j Grcnissei, Jfisfofrf 19-104; 74-80, 

tn t.ic peace cvnclin3&^ lny Philip the Aiab ami Sapor I, npou the defeat etnd death ol 
GordSan III; Sapor Pa txilmgual inscription on th« Kaabah of ZoroasleTi ed. M, SprengUng, 
Third Csitary Jran: Sapor aoxf jTcrriir (Oriental lustttnte, University of Chicago 1053) p, 7 =; 
Plate i, lines 3-4 fPahlavi); 73 = PI. 10, lines 6-30 (Greek); 35, JU,I, 2 (tinnalaftlon); pp. 
3-4, 79-85 (interpretatiDn), Snporis account reveals that Gordian III was killed in battle 
and not sUin in the camp at the iUisUgatiejin of Philip, as the Homan gossip had it. Capi- 
tollnus, Gorefiani (Hist, Aug.) 28.1; 29.1; 81; AmiDiannS 23.5.17; Zoslmus 1.19; 3.82; 
Eva grins 5.7; Zonaras 12.38-19; cl. A, Christensen, L’Jron sons ^ossonides (Copeiihagen 
1944) 215-Sf W. Emsslln in CAH XU 88. 

In the peace concivded by Jovian and Sapor II, upon the defeat and death of Julian: 
ATUTnlanjs 25.7,&-12; Zoshnus 3,31; cf. Faustns of Busanda 4.21; cl. j^fneffrs lEQ and n, 5, 
Cl. infra n. 39, 

Cl. infra nn. 31, 27. . 

Faustns 6.1; Lazams of P'Bjpi 6 (ed. Tiflls 1907 p, 17); JVerrratiO dt rrftUS Armenfae 
(cd. G. Garitte, La Narratio de retus Arjneniai CSCO 133, Suhsidia 4; Louvain 1952) 4-12; 
of. the confused account in Procopius, He aed. 3.1.4-17; Ps. Moses 3.43. Both Procopius 
and Pi. Moses err tn placing the Partition ol Auinenla In the reign ol Theodosius II: GHiitta 
66-9, —For a discussion of'these events and the date of the PartlHon, see Siudies lSl-2 
and n, El, ■ ■ ■ 

Laznrus of P'arpI 13-15; ElLseus 1; Eusebios (Sebloe) (ed. TUIls I9l8) p, 34; Ps, Moses 
3.63-4; Ijarrafjo 15^8; d, Groussd, .Mlsfolre 163-295; Adgnlz, A]m]en(/[] 211-35; CMH IV 
1^505-9. 
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did not outlast its only king, Aisnces 111, Eind, after his death in 3QD, Vas 
annexed by the iRoman Empire. However, the three princely Stales which 
were situated on its territory continued as vassal States of the Empire until 
annexed by Justinian in 532,“^ 

South of the ’Western Kingdom lay what the Romans occasionally called 
Other Armenia,®® which passed under tlieir control in 298 and in 377/87 and 
■which contained six princely States ruled by five dynasties.®® To this Pen- 
tarchy of sovereign Armenian princes, vassals of the Roman Emperor, which, 
together with the three princedoms of the Western Kingdom might be called 
Octarchy, the adherents of the political theology of East Rome applied the 
misnomer of ‘satrapies,’ as though these princes were mere, exotic (hence 
* satraps’), officials of the Emperor. But the fact that the Empire, which 
had come to claim the position not only of New Rome, hut also of New Je¬ 
rusalem, officially called these vassal sovereigns 'gentiles’ "was a clear admis¬ 
sion on its part of their autonomy,^ Procopius has left us a description of the 


Tho TWesttsm Kingdom, corresponding to the proTince of Upper Armenia, cama to he 
called Inner Armenia by theTloman governmant. Togelher wUb Its princely States^Acill- 
fiene (Ekcieac') of the Mmnikniiids, Carenitis [Kbtui) of the royal Arsaclds, and-Sysplritis 
(Sper) ol the Bagrat)ds — it was placed, following the annexation, under the Comes Ar* 
mcnifre (at TheDdosiopolis). Sometime beftire August 523, lunef Armenia became the prov¬ 
ince of Mtigno Armenia (niidor a prercset). In the same year, the comfifra Armenfoe -was 
abolished and the ofrice of Afi'lifcml per Anamfonl ef Ponfwm PoJwnoniactim ef 

gentes Instituted; in the three Princes were dispossessed; and in 536 Af^gna Armcnfa^ 
was retiatned First Armenia (under a proconsnl. at JusUnlanopoUe) and enlarged with terri¬ 
tories from Pontus and old First Armenia: 102-6; Adontz, Armen^/n 46*65, 91- 

10S; Bury, infer Jiom, Emp. II 344; E, Stein, Hisloirt du Bas-Empfre It (Parfs/Brussels/ 
Amsterdami 1949) 289-90. Under Maurice, First Armenia was again given the UFune of 
Magna Armenfai Gouhert, Bgiancs 396. 

Procopius, De aed. 3 . 1 . 17 ; 5?.Aj} . . , 

This was the territory oI the former (Qrontid) kingdom of Sophene (100-05 n.c,) and 
subsequently of the Syrian March of the Artaxiad Monarchy, The prJjneely States situated 
there were Lesser Sophene (Cop'k'}, Anzitenc (Hanjlt) and Ingilene (Angel-tvn), and Greater 
Sophene or Sopbanene (Cop'k' mcc), acquired in the Treaty of Nislbis (20 S), as well as AsthL- 
auCne (JlaStcnnk') and Bdlabitene (Balahowit), acquired c. 377/8 or possibly In 387, The 
dynasty ruling bi both Ingilene and Anzitene and that of Greater Sophene were Orofttid 
branches. The Graeco-Ijatin names of these States hove varied occasionally. Cf. Sladfes 
131-S, 166-75, 303-5. 

Sairnpiae and ffenfas/^(boj 'were the ofitdal Roman names for the Pentarchy: cl. Justini¬ 
an, Nov. 31 (... iBvdufi ,., ■ * * ■ ooTf ujiaiC - - J; Cod, Just, 1.29'.5 

(h . . et gejites, ARcetenam videlicet, IngUenam etc.); Cod, Theod, 13.13.6 (Gaddamae sbt 
trapae Sophauenae); cf. Studies 172.— For the political Implications of ^vo^, see R. J. H. 
Jenkins, ed, Con«(an(tne P&rpt\ung6nitasx De odmintstranda imperio Jl: CDimnentary 
(London 1962) 11. On the other hand, Aimeruans bom the annexed region were 'Romans'; 
cJ., e.g., Procopius, .Bci?, goih,. 6.27.16-17:.. . ?eai t&)> Appevloxv dv^^sz -. - fvfho fought 
the * barbarians, ’ Le., the Golbs; and a little later, there Is question of] of re 'JPtafta- 
toi. *, 
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rights, privileges, and vestments of these ‘Roman Satraps,’ including 
the* to the contemporaries unhelievahly great, prerogative of -weanug red 
husJtins, which only tlje Roman Emperor and the Great King of Iran enjoyed.®* 
HDl^eve^, the Pentarchs were made to share in the fate of their northern 
confreres when, in 532, Justinian annexed their States.*® 

Alter the Emperor Heraolius’ victory over Iran in 629* nearly the whol& 
of Free Armenia, i,e., the Eastern Kingdom which had from 387 been under 
Iranian suzerainty, but never annexed* passed under the aegis of the Empire, 
remaining free.® In 635* Heraclius introduced there the office of Presiding 
Prince* the nature of which will he examined later. In 653/4, the then Pre^ 
siding Prince of Armenia abandoned Byzantine allegiance and accepted the 
overlordship of the Caliph.®* Islam had just replaced Iran as the chief 


tlDi^opius, ced. 3 k 1.1S~33; cf. Studies 134 and no, 233-5, 

In 529, th& pj?inc«]y Immuaiity from Imperial garri^aos and light to malntam fuined 
forces 'were gunshcd Uirough the creation of the office of Magister mitiiam per Armeniam ti 
Fo/emonfacum ef (fentes (Cod, Ju^t, 1*29.5), nnler wlioni ?toE?d notnlily t'no duces* 
one ir command of the Impetial forces at CiUiaricon, In Asthlanene* the other at Martyro- 
polis, in Greater Sophene. In 532, the principalities 'were annexed and* in 53S, made to fotm 
the piovlnce of Fourth Armenia (under a eejiao?arJ#, at MartyTopolift): StudJea 174*5; Adonts, 
Armenija 23-'45, 91-193; Bniy, hater J^om* Emp. !I 344, UudeT Almnice, this province was 
rcplacsd by two; one. containing Greater Sopbene and newly acquired Araaneno (Alinih‘), 
was cnlled Fourth Ajjneraia or Upper blesopOtamla (with the Capital at Atnida); the Other* 
containing the rest of the PentoTchy and ^ome territory taiten ftom First Armenia, Tifeis 
called Other Fourth Armenia or Armenia JLtsfiJitdna (with the capital art Dadima); the former 
passed uudtr Arab control in the seventh century: Adontz 2S4; Goubert, Balance 29B-7, 
20e-3t'l, Arzanene was the Arabian March of the Artaxlad Monarchy of Armenia; It passed 
under Bom an eontrol In 29ii* then under that of Iran in 3SS, reverting to Rome in 59^: 
Studies 179-S4; Adonta Joe. tii,; Gonbert I5S-0, 297. 

Already Maurice, In the Peace of 591, pushed eastwards the frontiers of Roman Armenia, 
from '.'heodosiopolls to I^e Sevan in the north and llroin Martyiopolls to lake Van in the 
south; cf. Graxisset* JUstoire 251-3* The question of his reorgankatJon of Free Armenia 
lemalrs somowllftt obsTOTC; It scorns that the butu of the acqnired territory (the provinces 
of Ayiarat and Tumberan) vfas now called Great Armenia, while that o( Tayk^ was Deep 
Armenia and’the easternmost region (near Dvin) was I-owct Armenia: Goubert, Bgiance 
297-5. There was no Interruption in the continued existence of the princaly States situated 
in this tenitory; of. Studies 147-222; Gonheit 302.— For Heraclius^ activity in Armenia, 
5 CG Grou&set 381-7. 

Toe first Presiding Prtnee for the EmpeTor was the Gniopalate David, Prince Saha- 
funl (135-533); his successor the PatTtdan Theodore, prince R£tuni (64l-e.345, 645-653/4), 
passed to the Caliph’s allegiance and continued to rule Aimenla (653/4-655): Eusebius (So- 
beos) L9 (166-7), 3D (176)* 32-25; cl. Gronsset, iJfsioira 2SS-7* 2&6-304; CMH IV 1.781 (to 

be cori'ected for the date of Theodore's accession: 641).—The treaty which Theodore con- 

+ 

eluded with the future Caliph Mn'afwiya I in 653/4* cmd those cOndnded with the Caliphate 
by the Presiding Princes of Iherla and Albania (Sludfes 394), Intro ducad a novel srtnation 
in the young Islamic empiTe: for the first time, outside Arabia* instead of conquering and 
annexl;:g a poirt of the outside 'world, '-war territwy,' the CaHphate, lito the Iranian and 
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foe of the Empire in the East^ and, since the Empire never gave ap its claims 
to them. Free Armenia and Caiicasda in general continued, as belore, to he 
the battleground of empires, Muslim inroads occasion ally penetrated even 
those Caucasian lands which had been annexed by the Empire.®* 

It is as hazardous, though attempted as often, to treat Armenia without 
referring to Georgia and oicc wersa, as it is to deal with Byzantium without 
reference to Caucasia; the wages of this is distorted proportion. The Georgian 
lands^ were iramemonally divided into West or Pontic Georgia and East 
Georgia. The West Georgian Kingdom of Aea or Colchis rose possibly in the 
second millennium s.o. Alone in Caucasia, it was a vassal State, not a province, 
of the Achaemenid Monarchy; it subsequently formed part of the Pontic king¬ 
dom, was a client of Borne, and, finally, a,d, 64, was annexed as a Roman 
province. In the fifth century, conquered by the Lazic princes from the 
south, it recovered autonomy, as the Kingdom of Lazica. Though a Roman 
vassal, it occasionally graviuled towards Tran and thus was involved in the 
struggle of Justinian and Chosroes, By the seventh century, the Lazic 
Dynasty had disappeared and been replaced by Presiding Princes, In the 
790s, West Georgia passed under the control of the Princes of Abkhazia 
and became the Kingdom of Abasgia which, in 1008, was united with East 
Georgia. 

East Georgia or Iberia (K'art'li) emerged as a kingdom under the Phar- 
nabazid Dynasty, at the beginning of the third century B,n., from the debris 
of the Achacincnid empire.®^ In 65 b.c,, it became a vassal of Rome, and 


Romran cmiJircs, ohidaily actepUil l.h« existence, In Caucasia, of a group of autonomous 
vassal States. The three Caucasian States formed then a vlteroyalty of the Caliphal 

empire, called and the vicrrciy resided first in the former Armeniian capital of 

Dvin and, JaUr, (n Ihc forincr Albanian capital of Partav fUar^a'a): Sfudets h£)4 and n. 17- 
— For the earlier pidnccly viceroys oJ Armenia acting on behalf of the Great King: infm 
n. lOSl. J. LQurenl, VArmenie enlre Ji^sancs ef rfjfajJl (Paris 1010) 334, refer! to Theodore 
jRllltml as *p^n^Tal-cn-chef’ end not as Prince ol Armenia. This must be due to his reliance on 
Maker's translation oT Eusebius (SebSos). In the original, I’heodore is unequivocally called 
Prince (i.iwin) of Armenia: 30 (176), 32 (185, 188 etc.), 35 (334); CMH IV 1,781 is to be cor^ 
retied attordlngly. 

Laurent, Arm^niEj Greusset, ^Tislofre 206-340; CMH IV 1,60&-11. — The importance 
of Caucasia for the Empire in the Middle Bysantine pliase v^as enhanced by the existence 
of Us oil-'hvclis vrbich yielded petroleum, the chief ingredient of Grech Fire: Jenkins, De adm. 
iJTip, Commentary, 'General Introduction' II 7; cf. Constantine Porphyr. De adpt. imp. 
53,493-511. 

For the general history of Georgia, see CiUH IV 1 chap, 14; Studies 55-8, 80-5, 86-103, 
353-7. 

Cf. my 'Chronology of the Early Kings Of Iberia,' TradiU^ 35 (1956) 1-33, 
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,'10 i: remained in Roman eyes^ except when, in 244,®® 363,®® and 532,“ Rome 
officjially, if momentarily, ceded to Iran the suzerain rights over it. In actual 
fact, however, Iberia, no less than Armenia, ceaselessly wavered between 
Roman and Iranian and, then, Byzantine and Xslamio ovwlordship. In S13, 
it c ^mbined the allegiance to the Caliph with that to the Emperor; the one 
was ternunated in the tenth century and the other in the. eleventh* ^ 

Tr, was in Iberia that the office of Presiding Prince w'as first introduced 
by the Empire. In 58S, the Iberian Princes returned to Roman allegiance, 
abandoning that oi Iran, Eight years previously, the Iberian Monarchy of 
the Chosroid Dynasty had been abolished by tlie OreaL King, exactly as 
the Arsneid Monarchy had been abolished in Amaenia in 428, on the request 
of i he local dynasts. But now tjiey aslted the Emperor Maurice for a king* 
Instead of restoring the Iberian kingship, however, the Emperor appointed one 
of the fences to preside, on his behalf, over the rest, thus investing him with the 
combined functions of Hie local High Constable and of his own viceroy,®* This 
off'ce of Presiding Prince replaced not only the abeyant monarchy of Iberia, 
bm; also those of Armenia,®® Lazica,®^ and Albania.®® This viceregal office. 


Supra n. IS. Siiz^iUnty over Armenia almost invariably entailed that over Iberia, 
ami also Albania: K. Trever, Ocerki po istorii i huViurs^^Kavkazskoj^ A/£onei (Mwoow/Len" 
ins rad J&S&) p. 132; Sy«4fes 150 n. 5. 

^ujsra n, 10. 

The trssioii ol Iberia is not esplicitly mentioned by Procopius, pers^ 1.22, htlt 

the clause (i.2z,16) that the Iberian Emigres in the Eimpire might, i£ they so chose, return 
to Iberia is an obvious Indication that that country thareaftex depended on Iran and not 
on the lEmpire; fftidccs 371 ti. 57; 8tcin, HisU dii Bas^Buipire II 294, For the abolition 
of the rberian kingship as erroneously connected 'with this Tl^eaty, see Sandies p, 272 n, 61; 
Cfron* of’the Earlg Kings of litria n. 127, 

Stadip.s pp, 382’89. The first Presiding Prince was Guaram I, Prince of Cholarsene 
(Klarjet'i) and Javaxet'i, fcninder of the Gnaramid branch of the Chosroid royal house of 
Iberia: Juanser, of King Varfony Corgasut (ed* Qanx5'Hvlli, TtC'orrifs G^ojoureta I) 
217-3; 37^2, Gene^, Table ad p. 416, 

Sifprtt n. 2S. 

No list of the Presiding Princes of Lozica has so far been coTupfted; and the scar- 
ci.y of sources at our disposal leaves ns 'with but t’wo names: Lebamietvts, pnirlcfira i-oiieaf^ 
c. 662 (Theodosius and Theodora of Gangra, siue J/ypoinjifs/irum [PG 00) cob 195) 

and S/pytog ^ zvotgf?ttQg Tfjg Aa^tft'ffg, 698 (Theophanes, ChroTiographitt a. 61S9; Anasta-* 
filjs BJbliothecarins, ffisf* ecch [PG 106J col, 1340: Sergius ,\ . pairichis Lazicae), It seems 
3cfe to assume that the title of Patrician Indicates that these personages were Presiding 
Princes and also that the Institution la quesUon must have been introduced earlier than 
c* 662, i.e, about the same time as it was introduced in Armenia and Albania. Clf. Sfudfes 
2.>5 n, 355,— One Of the princedoms of 'West Georgia "was Snamia (Svanet'^l) which played 
a con^derahle, if nnwilling, role in the conflict of Justinian and CTiosroes: iMd* 257* 

The first Presiding Prince 'was VaraZ'Gregory I, Prince of Gardman (628-B36): Moses 
of Kalankaytuh' (or of Dasxur6n) 2,17; 3,29; 3,3; Sumbat, fltst, Bagr. (ed. E, T'^aqalSviU* 
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born of ibe fusion of tha highest civil aud military poAvers, was clearly the Cau¬ 
casian counterparL of the Exarchate; the incumbents ol both offices custom¬ 
arily receiving the same dignity of Patrician, There ‘were, hovfevcr, also 
differences btween them. The Exarch governed an intergal part ol the Em¬ 
pire and Twas a bureaucrat sent from Constantinople. The Presiding Prince 
ruled a vassal^ but autonomous State and Tvas chosen from among the-local 
dynasts, all of whom, like the Pentnrehs, were the Emperor’s immedinte 
vassals; his powers tlierefore were of necessity more limited than those of the 
Exarch. On the oiher hand, the Presiding Prince tended to rank higher than 
the other. The Exarchs of Italy and of Africa were never conceded a dignity 
higher than that of Patrician, whereas eight out of the fourteen Princes of Iberia 
and six out of the twenty-one Princes of Armenia recedved the much higher 
dignity of Curcipalalc.®^^ 

Although the endless strife of empires over Caucasia wrought havoc in It, the 
ninth century ushered in an era of consolidation and prosperity. In Armenia, 
the ruin and extinction of many princely houses left a few of them, now grown 
in size and imporlanc.e, to partition the country between tliem,*° Thus, the 


Ji:''nrr;ES C'xDureba [TIflls 1906]) 340; ct £(r!dii?a 210-17, 476-7, n. I7l. See, ibid. 476’7 
lur the fiucslion of his reliaptism by Iferaclius. The Jioiise of Garflm&n had passed after 
363 from the Armenian to the Albanian pDliUcal sphErei ibid. 216-7, 

Jbid. 388-9; CMH IV 1,781-82, The preference thus sho^n by the Empire to Iberia 
over Armenia in this matter must hai/e been due to the fact □! Iberians conformity to^ and 
Armenia’s dissent from, llie Em]>eror’s Tl\c setLEng up of the Cellph's suzerainty 

over Oaiicania placed the Tvhalc of it under the Intermediate control of the caliphal viceroy 
of ArTninffja {^jjpra hn 28). This may he n^Earcltci as to some extent a dinilnuiion uf the povf* 
era of the office of Preaidlng Ptince> combining aa It did those ol an imperial viceroy and 
of a local Higii CcmsleWer Yct^ iuternallyH this ofrice continued to combine the highest 
civil and mllUnry authority In each State. In additioup the Caliph’^ viceroy appointed 
not to each of the three States^ hut to the three of tiiem together* In n ^ense^ then, the ol- 
fltfr oJ Presiding Printe may be considered a& hftvlng retained its vSctregal tharactor In each 
country even after the establishment oi the Caliph^s controlj vdth the caliphal viceroy's 
bejng a sort of suptr-vlctroy.—The itnporUrite atlechad toy the Court of Constantinople 
to the Caucasian dynasts is further sJiovrn by the fact that the Kings of the Franks^ Charles 
Martel (737-7^1) and PeppEn the Short C751-703)j given by that Court only Iht title 
of Patrician^ in.724 and 764 respectively: cf. E. Stein, 'La piriode byzantine de la Papauli/ 
C<2tho{ic /Jfsftir/caf 21 (1035) iei-2. 

^ Laurentj Arm^nie 63-123; Grousset^ JJEjfcKVe 32&"34j 34L03; Studies 153-4, cf. the Sta¬ 
tistics, PPh 223-9^—The growth of prosperity was In purt due to the inslstanee of the Ca¬ 
liphate on collecting ta:\c5 and tribute in money which, having first ruined Armcnlat never- 
thclesa led to an economic revival us the nobility ond peasantry found themselves forced 
to abandon the autarkic rural econoony and to product a stirplus of raw and manufactured 
goods for sale; thus commerce and urban economy revived: A. Sorian, 75le ^oziale Glie- 
deruiig dcr armci^tscJ^cn Viilker im (Ltlpilg 1927^ 62^; H, ManandiaOj Trade 

(Jflj Cities o/ Armenia, in Relation ic Ancienf TVorfii Tradej transl- N, Garsolan (Lisbon 
1065) 136 65; cf, cam 
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Bag I'll tiris held the north-central and western territories;'^ the Artsrumds, 
the sooth-western realm of Vaspurnkan;^® the xSiuiiids, the easternmost 
princedom of Siunia;** and the J^lcimikonids, until the ninth century possibly 
the greatest princely dynasty, though reduced now, had managed to sur¬ 
vive in the soutJi-west.“ In Iberia, the most important dynasty, the Gxia^ 
ram.ds, a branch of the royal house of the Chosroida, were succeeded by a 
Bagi atid branch.^'^ In Albania, the Princes of Gardman were the leading 
home and, from 62S, held quasi-hereditarily the office of Presiding Prince,^® 
Several Caliphal officials proceeded to found dynasties in Caucasia; there were 
the Kmirs of I'iflis, of Mantzikert (Manazkert), and of Ardzn,^’ as well as the 
Muslim Kurdish dynasty of the Shaddadids, ruling in parts of Albania and 
northeastern Armenia.'** 

01 all of them, the most successful were the Bagralids. Playing piEjJifiXal- 
jph against the Emperor, they succeeded in monopolizing in 806 the office 
of Presiding Prince of Armenia,*’* while in 815 their Iberian branch raonopo- 
lizet. that of’Iberia.® And then, profiting by the growing weakness of the 
Caliphate and_,the JByzantine...offfinslye. against its successor-states, the two 
Bagratid lines, Armenian and Iberian, restored in their own favor the two 
cbie: Caucasian monarchies, that of Armenia, dormant from 428, in 884** 


VUiriEff SOl'S, SC&'M. The polities helil biy tlie BagraLiils at this period Wer^, 

Ariai-vniih' fljici Siracene (Sirat!;) {acquired Irom lh& KaTnsciiakkns} anC «outlicrii Tayk' 
BagrivandeDt {Eagrewand), and Taraun (ivTcsled irom tlie Mamifcnmtls). 

109-200, 

-SfwrfEfS £]4. 

M 309-12, The Mamlkonlds finally rataSned only southwestern Taraun (with 

Ar^a'TtOsuta) niid Sasun. 

SfircfESf 25S-4, S$0-41O, The GuaramlOs nearly inonopDlixed the office of Presiding 
Print e ol Iherla: E'brd. GenOH], Table ad p. 41C; CMtl TV cf, SEipra n« SS, 

Supra n, (JB, 

AJinoTSky, J.w, Etrcuctpp. pf isJam 4; J, Markwait, sadarmeEifcn und rffe 

V'fj7'ri5ffweJfen (Vienna 1930) 601-S; Jenkins, De adm, fmp. Commentary (note 24 .lupra) 
li 1U7, 1603 T,,aUTeiU, Armr-tiie 320-1, 323-6, 326-8, 

Appearing ui the tenth century: Minorsky, s^farfEE! fn Caacusian }lifhnj (LonOw 1963)+ 
3y Agot TV, Friiiee ol the Bagralids (for the genitive plural of the npmen. ^enlE(TCEUjn, 
as pfri of the Armenian princely noniendature, see Sandies p. 130): Aso]1l! 2+2; Samuel of 
Ani (avaiiehlc to me only in t]ie L-atiu tr, ol J+ ^ebrah and A, Mai, FG 19) 706; cf. Mark wart 
(Morjuart), und Ostasiatisvhe StnifziiSC (LelpKig 1903) 431-2; Laurent, Ar- 

98’Tl04; Greusset, Ilistoire 541-3; G+^IH TV 1.609-10. The significance of the leste- 
ratio 1 of the prindpale, after Its temporary suppression by the Caliphate, in lavor of 
ASot IV leenis to have escaped the notice ol the primary sources, 

Ay ASot Ithe Great, Duke of ChotaT:;ene: CArcmicff of Jberia (ed. Qauxc'iSvHi, JCorf'- 
Us Cxoureba IJ 252; Vardan (ed, Venice 1863) 77; ct, Toumanofl, 'The Bagratids of Ibciia 
‘froiu Gte Eighth to the Eleventh Centiuy,'/,e MEis^on 74(1961)11-12; f^tndE'as 353 and n+54, 
p, 415; GMH TV 1.610. 

^ 3y Agot V, Prinos of the Bagmtlds, thereafter ASot I the Great, with the CaUph'a 
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and that ot Iberia, domajnt frojtii 580^ in 888,®* Especiallj Truillul uss the 
revivai of the ArrnEiiian Monarchy, for it ushered in the Bagrat id rcnasecnce 
of tlie ninth, tenth, and eleventh renturies, during which a pan-Bagratid con- 
dominhim contained the several Armenian and Iberian princedoms under the 
piiramountcy of the King of Armenia, residing from the mid-tenih century, 
in Die gieat city of Ani. This vras a brilJiant moment of history, with Armenia 
again a great Power and the whole of Caucasia biYolved in the new' cultural 
and economic flow'ering,®* And not the least of the causes for this renascence 


aulliciri3taUo]i King qf Anyieniti: John JCatlioJikos (td. I’iflis 1012) 139"40; Thonisis Arcriiiii 
3.20 (ed. I’iflis 1317, pp, 308, 30S); Asojik 3.2; SnitiucI ol Ani 709-10; Cyrlacus (Karakoi) 
of Gan)^ (ed. TiJJis 1909) 74; Vardan S5-G; SLephen Orljeliaii 37; cf. Lavuent, Aiminie 284- 
05; Grousset, llisSoir^ 304-7; CMH ]V 1,G12-13h Hit txact dett ol tht cwonation of Asot 
aj^pears to have bcDn "^'ednesdavj 2G August 884, on Iht basU of a colophon found in a MS 
of lilt Gospdi, copied, togtthfr yvith tlit colophouj fioni an cnris^r ;ms to th& fourteaith 
century (Maienadaran N” 3711): V, Plakobyan^ Mvrjr iamflnn/fnprwryunnf?’ {XJII-XVIll 
deJr) 11 (Erevan 195(i) note 45> pp* 156-7; cf, 15Eh-62 = 'La d^te de l-ayfenemont d^ASot* 
premier roi fjugralid&p^ flei^wc des Hudes armcnitniics 2 (1965) 273-82, There is, ho'wever^ 
^ certain difliculty tn connection ■with this colophon. It states that the KfithDlIkos 'anointed 
ASot as King oS Armenia' eenc*" zASt^i Vujjawor JWcryr iamnnntflffr, p. 157 (Eol, 

150b)h And yet the Katiujlikos John^ a contemporary, asserts categorically that his prede- 
cessor 'instead of anointing wUh the hoiy cliri-W, crowned him King' 
srernfti pjoften znn f^aputyor): John Katii. 189. ^VhQtcver the reason for tJie omission 

of anolnilng (tL orm, 2,274)^ the lact of Uic contradtclioo rtmqJns. The later 

sourcesj^ oblivious of the omission, indeed speak of the anointing uf ASot; and so does our 
colophon. It lias^ alter all^ reached us in a fourteenth-century and we have no guarantee 
of its really being writLcn by a tonteJTiporary. The name of Sts authorp GrSgor MaSkewor^ 
is not known In Armenian Jilstcryj incept {and this is perhaps significantj that Matthew 
of Edessa (3,237) rteords the death ol tht illustrious Armenian rarrfapef Grigor surnajmed h 
M aSkewor, which occurred A, Arm. 5G3 ^ a.d, 1314yltlo. — Previous to his elevation 
lo Ihe royal statu s, A Sot had httn Presiding Pitncc of Armcnfn for the C&llphj from 656; 
John Kflth. 132-3; Asolik 2.2.; Gyrlacus 74; cf. Laurent 213; Gronsset 372. About &02p 
ho became Prince of Princes of ArmEnia; John Kath, 12D; Thomas 3-20 (pp, 357j 365); Cy- 
riacus 74; Vardan 82; Samuel of Ani 709-10; cl. Laurent 267-8; Grousset 372-3. The latter 
title* rendered as Tdtir dfySvTwv* tlie Conrt uf Constantinople continued to apply 

to the BagrMid sovereigns of Armenia even after the corona lion of A£ol: ConslanUne Por- 
phyr,* I>e Gfim. amp* 43 h30j 34j 112; 44 passim. 

By Adarnaso IV: Sumbatp Bvgr. 347; ef, Toumanolf, Iiagr« of Il^^ria 21-5; C31H 
IV L61S. — Pot the abolition of the Iberian Monarchy in 580: JnanSer 217: cf. Studio 
360-82; CMH IV L602. 

The King of Armema "wos the recognized overlord of the other ArmEnian dynasts and 
could commuTid u fon^idtrahle numher of troops, Maitljcw or Edps^a Ef’ve-'t the number 
of the regular troops under King ASot HI (952-977) as 45^00U and that of the levy in mass 
as 100,090 (LBt 6); and the number ol troops sumnrLOjn'ed by John-Smiuat TTI (1020-1041)^ 
when the kingdom had been’greatly reduced in si^c, us 40^000 foot and 20^000 horse (1.9); 
cL uJsD 1.14, Though possibly exaggerated^ Uicsq figures are not wholly out of the historical 
context: suffice U to recall that the Atmeiilan military aid lo the Caliph after 653/4 was 
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'vas the fact that Byzantium seemed to accept the solution of protectorate 
rather than that of annexation.^ 

practically from the beginning of the Bagratid renascence, two 
factors were working against it. One was intern si division; the other, renewed 
Eyzimtine annexationism. The great princely States of which Armejiia was 
com_josed, had never accepted their overlord the King as anything more than 
a glcrifled Presiding Prince;^ and they tended to grow even more independent 
with time. In 908, the Artsmnids, with Saracen prompting, set up a sepa- 
I'ytc kingdom in theii dojnain of Vaspurakan." In the 970a, the Princes of 
Siun.a followed suit,®^ To make matters worse, the great princely dynasties, 


iSjOD l hordes l^uFhtbiiii (StbSosJ 35 {p- Leontius (LeTV&nd) 25 SL Petersburg"'!SB?, 

p+ ] 2 i) 3 ; or ibnt t}it) levy in of tbo Tl^cme of Iberia {comprUing the reducetf Kingdom 
Arinenia and the inheritsince of th« Cnropatate David 11 of Tao^ the greattr pari 
of th^ northern half of ArmeniQ) Bfmouutcd to Bn»O0O CedrEnns 2,G0S; of, also the sta¬ 
tistics of the Armenian military potential in Sti^dw 336-?. — The fertile soft of Catjf;asia 
TfflS carefully irrigated and cnltlvtrtcd; its inclnstries and commerce flourished parLidpating 
in twci great ecortomSe sysnems, Lht Caspian of thfl Mush ms and the Pontio of the Byzantines. 
Old c.ties revived^ ticw ones, Jike Aui, arose. Arcliltccture, Caucasians thief art, entered a 
fiftw phase of tlowcring, es Cnoea^an dyrtiists vitd’^vitb onf another in building monasteries 
and cistles and beautifying their cities vdth ehtirche^ and palaces. Aimenlaii and Georgian 
hlitor cal littrnLure reached a high point during this period: 5^ Dcr ]Siergcaaianj 'Armenia 
Jn lilt Tenth and Eleventh Centuries/ Prcccctffdff-s the Xlllth Internaiional Congress 
of JJjin/iicne Siridics (London 10G7) 427-31; CrousSet, J/tstozVe 394-541; CMH IV 1.612-17.—- 
For tl- e oconomie ftspcct of tli3& revivah see also supro u. 4D. Cfr also HarouGonnian, 'L'ur- 
banisT:ic en Arni^nie du Moyen Age/ Jfiefde des arm^fiien/rfis 5 (1CG&) 51-63, 

^ Armenian hlstorJnnSi John Katholikos (p, 140), Cyriaens of Gonja (p. 75), and Vordim 
fpp. 3^-6), supply U3 ■with details regarding this MpprtcJterneni between Basil 1 and ASot 
L The Emperor's Armenian origin may well have had sometbing to do Tvith this, but mote 
so* doubtless, his political '^vlsdom in fostering a friendly hulfer State betvfcen Byzantium 
and IsJam. Tlie alliance ol Armenia and the Empire loUo'wbig King Aiot ITs visit to Con-^ 
stontliLopIc in 914 was a continuation of this policy, as also, to some extenL the alhance 
of King AEot 111 and the Emperor John 1 Tiimlsces In t)74. See l^r aU this Gronssel, 
tofre S&5-B, 4J3-6, 404-500.-—The date ol ASot ITa visits as given In CMH IV 1:614^ is to 
be corseted (on the basis oi Theophants ContiU h SB6; Symeon 34agister 723-3; Georga Mo- 
nach. Coaitin.] 376-80; Leo the Grammarian 461; Cedr, 2.234) to 614; cl. Adontz^ ^ASot 
Erkat" ou de For, rol d'Arm^nle de 633 k 929/ rEprlntcd in trrm^ne-fryzanifnK (Lis¬ 

bon 11-65) 305^33. 

^ Lnui'tnt, Arm4ni^ 287'8. 

^ Tliomas Arcrunl 3.32; John Kathollkos 171-3; cl. GrousseUiffstoiVs 433-5. What began 
as the ictting up of XaC^ik-Gogikp Prince Aroruni as an anti-King of ATTuenia^ soon became^ 
since ti\e Bagraltd position remained unaffected by this^ a permanent division cf Armenia 
into tvo Separate kingdoms^ of Armenia and of Vo^urakan. Gf. also CMH rv 1.TG4. 

Stephen Orbehan 55 (ed. Tiflls 1910, pp. 266-391); 56 Ol'J)i cf, GrousaeLi^/jloirtf 404-6, 
The cx,ict ol Uic aaiumption of the roj-al title (with the consent of the neighbouring Islamic 

Courts) by Suibut H of Slunlo is not knoxTO; recent rasenreh places this event in the 570s; 
Ber Jtrian^s Important reylevf andiismniof H. M. Uttn^mi*4 Afmei^n vfork on Siliinla 
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and the Bnfjratid-royal house itself, to subdivide,^ Younger BograUd 

brandies twite founded kingdoms of their own, at Kais on 9G1 and at Lori in 
0S2* in addition to holding the separate prindpalities of Taraun, Syspiritis, 
and Moxoene,®^ In the circumstances the Kingdom of Armenia had become 


(SiwnJk^) In thw ninth and tciilh centuries tnot avaUahle to me), In J?c)>ue tf«^(uiies orm^- 
naefij]fs 3 (iQtiSS) 408. Ct, alsti CMTT IV 1.784^ 

** The toiidency ol dividing SLiitcs bctvfceii stv^nil ioiis or scvcrnl b^^^ncl]Ci Ijrghis lo bo 
very nrnicla in evitlcTicG in C^ncaaian society it] Iht idiUii ceu^uiy^ The Cnu- 

ensian sy&ttiii of sutcesAioii was one of primoKciiHure occLislomdiy niodifiGd by lliti by-norm 
of a llmUGiJ iutcral succession^ and it bdintlted of no division. At th& ssjnc llnitjUit owner¬ 
ship oJ a family dtimcRnc wfis communal^ the head ol Lht family beinj merely the admin- 
isiralor ol ilt Siudics^ 119-23, One may, therefore^ vcntuiTe the sntjgestion that tlfcc inno¬ 
vation in question was due to the fact Dial the few lemaining princdy honsts of Armenia 
Tuiqd States that were composed of several older princedoms. The unity ol such a composite 
Slate wasj accordingtyj somewhat arlificia) and, at any rale, recent; it thus could* and d3d^ 
break up inlo component parts tliat were possessed of a greater self"suflicicncy and etlmo- 
poliUcal unity, i-c,, preciielyi tl^c ohicr, hijtoric^h prirLdppllUcs which had been made to 
form it. This fragmcintation must have been aided by the change then taking place In the 
tenurial rights of the cadets ol the princely houses^ the ^£piihk\ Originallyj bs has been said, 
they shared in the conimuriEd possession o[ tho dynastic demesne; but alter the fall of the 
Arsacld Monarchy of Armenia there developed the tendency oi giving separate appanages 
to them, and, by the ninth century, they had been known to transJeJ on occasion their aile- 
giEincc to another reigning prlTLce, not the head of their dynasty^ ivtuch must signify that 
this system tended to acquire a polSUcal character^ that appanages were being transfortned 
into sub-Stutes: cf, Shidits 124, In connection with all this must be the fact that, by the tenth 
century, the by-norm ol lateral succession had superseded in Armenia the earlier norm ol 
primogeniture: ibid^ 120-2 n, 207, 

MuSeJj younger brother oJASot UI* King oi Armenia, became King of Kars (with the Janl 
of Vanand) in 962, und in 082j Gurg^, younger brother of King Smbat 11^ became King ol 
Loji and 'ot Albania' (with the tpnd of TaSir^Joraget; roughly ancient Gogurenc/Gngark'): 
Aso)ik 3,8; Vardan p. 90; Mstit^arcl Ayrivank^ fed. Moscow 18G0) 5(J; tl, Matthew ol Edessa 
lulD; cfh Grousset, J/fsfofre 403* 597-S; L,, MovsCsean, 'Lopl et rhlstoire de lafamillebagretidt 
arm^jiienhe Kurihlati' [tr, F, Jlaclcr)^ fleywe des fiudes c^minient^e3 7 (1927) 200-60, — The 
branch of TorBun stemmed from Bagarat J1+ son of Aiot IV, Prince ol the Bagratids, in 626, 
and was dispossessed through ByaantSiie annexation lu QG6/7: Thomas Arcrunl 2,5-7; John 
Katholikes 117; Asolik 2,2; 3,0; Gedrenus 2,375 (for the dale of the annexatian; infra n. 66); 
eh Grousset 349, 4&3-4! AdontZp 'Lcs TaronUcs cn Armtnic ct k Byzanco/ reprinted in 
£t^d€3 arminv-byzantmes 197-203; Laurent, Arm^nae 105; Mnikwart (Mai quarts, Offieuro- 
nr\d (Leipzig 1903) 463-4; S^dermtnUn 200-6^ 405-5DD,^The 

ancient Bagtutid principality of SyspirillE pp, 20Bj 321 and n, 76) was annexed by 

Justinian in 632 (siaprtj n. 21), regained by the Bagratidg, during the Byzantino-Musllm 
struggles, sometime before 772 (Stitdies 3S3-4 n. 31)^ and recognised as thotrs by the Emplro 
in S36: Asojik 2.6; cf. Markwort, Slreifziiffe 421. The line ol Sysplritis, thus founded by 
ASotj son o( Sapuh and nephew of ASot IV^ did not last for more than a century: Wfd- 430, 
Nor did tJic line of kloxoenc (MoJtk^), which princedom had origlnaJly been UJldrr Its own 
dynasty {S^udi^ p+ 102) then was acquired by Smbat VIII^ Princa of the BagralidSj whose 
son Mu£?] wafl the founder of the ime: Thomas Arerunl 3,2;l[>, Tl^ 1?^ 19^ cf, Markwarl, 



re'. uced to uierdy a ps^t of tJie Bagratid pxincdy State and to some retent 
Eecitiaitions of the Kings, 3ike Ashot IL The growing independence of the 
prI.iceJy States and their inner division "worked in fact simnltaneowsiy. In 
Jberia,theBagratids werealso divided into several independent lines and strug¬ 
gle!! for hegemony in the Georgian lands with the Kings of Ahasgia.® Kalth- 
etia, Iberia's easternmost province had from the beginning of the Jiinth cen* 
Itiry been an independent principality.®^ Albania, lastly^ had long been di¬ 
vided into ds-Cyran and trans-Cyran Albania. The former, ruled at first by 
Preriding Princes, was greatly reduced in the tenth centory and, in the eleventh, 
united witli Siunia as a kingdom.*® The latter momentarily revived^ after 
Khf^ar devastations as a kingdom, in the ninth and tenth eenturies,^ 

P irallel to this fissiparous process, and alongside the policy of protection, 
came Byzantine aggression. In the 870a already, Basil I, who was soon to 
inaugurate the friendly collaboration with Armenia, interfered rather inim¬ 
ical! y in Armenian affairs,** 'Then, actual annexations took place: that of 


4G4-5; 405-500, Of. also (for both Syspiritis and Moxoone) Lcurent^ 

Arintnie 100^ 114-5^ l27j Studies £02,200.—Worst stilly the diminlslied Kingdom ol ArmeniQ 
dSvirltidx c, 1021-1040^ batw^an John-Smbat III and his yonnger brolhar ASoL IV: 
Arist LCtis (Aristakes) of Lastivtrt 10 [ed. Tiflis 1012, p. 51); Maf tlie'fv of Edessn l.S-0; Vmdan 
02-3: cf* Grousset 543-4, 

TouTnanofi, af Iberia; Studies 485-98. There -were the Emkes ol Tao Arm.' 

Tayk'), later of Upper and of Lo’wer Tao, the Dukes o? Cholar^tne TrUh the 

tUy i[ Artanujip and the Princes^ later King^ and Curopalates of Iberia. —Foa: the rlvaljy 
'With the King^ of Abaagja^ se^ A^ Gognshvi3t» 'Tbe Cbronolo^oal and Genialoglca] Table 
of th i Kings of Georgia/ Georgi^i^a 1.2-3 {1936) 120-3; Tounianoff, ■ Ghruoology of the Kings 
□f Aljaagia and Other Problems/ Le Musitm 60 (19&6J 75-6h 

VUigusbvill^ Chron.-GcneaL Tubie 1S6-7* The chronology given in GugushviQl ia snbject 
to mi'dification. The first independent Prince of Kakh'etia, Gregoiy^ makes his appearance 
filter ASot tbe Great's receiving the dignity ol Cnropalalc; Cftron. Ibcr. 252-3; Aiol was mede 
a Cuiopalfite in 813; su;:ini it. 50. 

j loses Kalankatn Sh 23; Stephen Orbfllian 50 cIk Studies 316, 257-B; Grous5et> 

II hr re 618^7. 

^[Dses J^Jankat. 3,22; John Katholikos 170-1; Asojik 3 h 3; Stephen Orbelian 53 (31&)p 
55 (3>^9); Ma^audip as quoted by Laurent, Arminie 311 n. 1. It Hamam, probably of 
the ar.cieni Albonlan royal dynasty of Aran^aluk, wbo c, 893 restored tlie doimfint Albfiniaa 
kings) Ip in ills prSnc&dom of Sak'e (Sakki) and bleret'i; cT. also Sludies 258 and n. 363; 
Laureat ioc. ciL; Grousset, Histoire 403; V. .Minorsky, 'Caucarica IV/ Butletiji of (he 
0/ Onw^af ur\d African Studtes 15^3 (1053) 504*14. 

^ I he wxakciiLng division of Caucasia and the consequejit partial loss of its value as a buffer 
State .n the eyes of Byzantium may Indeed be urged fis an CKCUse for the Basbld abandon¬ 
ment yt the policy of protectorate for tbart of anneKation. Yet it -nill also be noted that 
this clkaiige of policy, v?hile it indeed played a decagive role in the destruction ol the Ba- 
gratid renci^cencs in Arm^Sa^ had In actual fact begun mamfesting Itsrif before tbe setting 
tn of the process of diybioti In Caucasia^ For a time, the tyio policies worked pajaHeUyn 
Then ibe succeasM in the ww on Islam must have wliotted the Byzaturtlnc appetite for the 
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the principality of Digiscnc on the threshold of the tenth centurj'^ and that 
of Taraun in 966/7.*® It was left to the ccsmocrat that was Basil II to bring 
this tendency to a near triumph* 

In 1000, the Emperor obtained the Duchy of Upper Tao (Tayk‘), an im¬ 
portant part of the dynastic domains of the Iberian Bagratids. It had been 
bequeathed to him by the last Dnke, the Curopalate David II, apprehensive 
of Basil lUs possible reprisal for having aided Bardas Phocas in his revolt of 
987-9S0, Upper Tao and neighboring territory were thus made the Byzan¬ 
tine Theme of Iberia. This acquisition was followed by two wars, in 1021 
and 1022, between the Empire and the Kingdom of Georgia, which had been 
formed in lOOS through the union of Abasgia and Iberia and which now dis¬ 
puted the Emperor’s right to Tao, as part of the Bagratid 'Hereditary Lands.’ 
In both wars Georgia was beaten and wealtened.®’ 


prcFcrrctl policy 0l anncXflLionisin. At tJn! Coiuiol] of In 862 (cf, R^u. dM fL ■urmrf'TT. 

2.279}, the national Arinenian CJiurch rejected Pholivs’ advance.;, 'n'hich had been mad^ 
iTk reply to Aigl V, ndnee gf Armenifl’s (juprg n. 51) request fur Imperl&l support; Laurent, 
Aritttnic 187-S, 217-20; GrouSset, lltsloire pp. 382-4. TlierealLei*, Basil I, In the fl70s> inter¬ 
fered inlmiculEy in Armenian affairs. InipciieJ cgntrgl was ImpgseJ on the Prince of Taraun, 
A£ot V's )ionionyitious cousin, who was created a Curopalate and set up as an anti-Pr!nca 
of Armenia in opposition, obviously, to A^ot V and to the work of consolidation that was 
then being carried on, a]halt under official Callphai nuspices, by him. This Is clear from 
Thomas Arcruni 2.19; cE. GMll IV l.(}t2; Laurent 271-6 (Laurent seems to imply, 272^ 
n, 10, 374, erroneously, that A5ot of Tarauu's bTQihCT Pavid succeeded Mm as Prijice 
of Armenia, whereas the (JuestJon ie merely of hts succession to Taraun), 

** Dlgjsenc (DCglk'= Tfpcijf;) represented, as a princedom, a revival ol the tradition of 
the Pcntarchs, which had been made possible under, il appears, a Mamikonid branch, by 
the struggle of Byzantium and Islam. After Its annexation by Leo VI, it formed, tggeUier 
with other portions ol Boman Armenia that had been recovered from Islamic control, the 
Theme of Mesopotamia; Coiistanllne Porphyr. De adm. imp. 50.115, llS, 120, 121, 122, 123; 
De ftiem. 9; cf. E. Honigmann, Die Osfgrerae des tyaonffnisc/icn RcicJtea (Brussels 1&35) 
09, 79-7; Adonlz, Turenife.? {n. 50 supra) 299; Charanis, Armenians 20; Jenkins, De adm. 
imp. Gum men tar y 11 IBD. 

Growssel, JJisfciVe 40S-4; Adontz, Targniies 231-2; Markwart, sViicfarniEnien 463^4, 495; 
HonJgmann, Qslgrenze 14B'9; Gharanls, Arinenjajis 31,—-Asolik 3.8, dates the death of the 
last Prince of Taraun, the Byzantine annejeeUon cf the principality, and a solar edlpse as 
in 415 Arm* Era « 3D hlar. 969—30 Mor. 967. Unfortunately for any attempt to arrive at 
a more precise date, there were an eclipse on 20 Juno 966 and another one On 13 Jan, 067: 
V. Grume), La Chronelogie (Traits d'^tudes byzantines 1; Paris 1958) 494. On the other 
hand, Gedrenus 2,375, places both the 'cession' of Taraun and the eoUpsc in 06S. It seems 
unquestionable that (pace Adontz) the inJormBtion of Asnlik must, in this case, be given 
preference, 

Sumbat, JjTfsf* Sagr. 352, 354-0; Cftren. Iber. 234-0; Asojlk 3.43, 44: Arlstaces 1, 2, 3, 4; 
Cedrenns 2.431, 447; Vardan 95; Zonaras 17.9; cf, Grousset, ifisfoire 529-35, 533-9, o4T-&0; 
GMH IV 1,617-21; Z, Avalichvili, 'La succession du curopalate David d'lb4rie, dynaste d» 
Tao,' 8 (1933) 177-202; Honigmann, Ostgrenxe 150-67. Part nf the Curoplalate's do- 
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Basil ITs next acquisition was the Artsrunid Vingdom of Vaspuraknn, 
Hard pressed by Muslmi inroads, beginning in 1016,*® King’ Sennacherib"John 
offered to abdicate in favor of the Emperor. Instead of giving aid, Basil 
annexed Vaspurakan, in the Tvinter of 1021-1022, which became the Cale- 
panate of Baspracania, while the ex-King was given dignities and lands in 
Cappadocia,®* 

Lastly came the turn of the Bagrat Id kingdom of ArmeniQ, where King 
John-Smbat III repeated the error of David of Tao. Fearing Basil's ire for 
the aid he had given to the King of Georgia, he offered to name the Emperor 
hiv heir. ^Iien John-Sinbat III died in 1011, Basil II was no more, and it 
was Midi a cl IV who, arms in hand, claimed tJie inheritance. However, with 
the support of loyal vassals,^ the late King’s nephew Gagik II ascended the 
throne and then proceeded to resist both the direct Byzantine attack and those, 
ins ligated by the Imperial government, on the part of the King of Lori and 
the Shaddadid emir.'^ KeverthBless, with the aid of traitors at Court, the young 


mojn wss a territory In noTlli-wtgtrni Armenia grantecl to hltn ijcrsoxiolly hy th^ Empire^ in 
r&compense tor the aid (12,000 Iiorae) -which had made possible the imperial 'victory oif^r 
Bard-iiii Eclerua-Iji 079,*—For tjic daLc ut the Cnropalntc'g death (31 J^nrcti 10DO): liagr, 
Cf /ierfa 30-40, 

^ Dcfoi'e ihe f[rst Scljuq altaclia on Armenia occtirrlnglu Iht 1030s {infra n, 77), it-vrast-wice 
Invaded by various Turco-Mongolic Iribes Tvhich had been settled In Ai-erbaijan Iroin the 
beginning of tlio eleventh century. In 101& they attached Vaspurnltan cauEing its 
hing'Ji (JrcLsion to abdicate In fflVOLT of the Emperor, and in 1021 they struck at the Pablavid 
principahly of Nlg^ dDubtless precipitating thereby tht cession of Vaspurakan io the Empire. 
This Is made dear by S, Agadianov and K. YozbaSy&n, 'K Istorii tjurkshix nahegov Arme^ 
niju V, XI Y+/ P^Irsditskij Sbornik 13 (IDSG) 144-57, The Pahlavids (for ^bom see SiuJie^ 
206-7)^ In the person of the Magister Gregory II, later Diia: of MesopotamJa, ceded c, 1D45/6 
Nig, -with the castle ol BJnl, to the Empire; Arjstaocs 10 (p^ Bl); Vardan SO; cf. llonlgTQann+ 
Osiffrerm 175. 

^ AristacM 3 (pr 20); Yat^ya (eii, RoseHj St. Petersburg 1SS3) 59; Cedrenns 2.464; Thomas 
Aj'cruni Coritinn 3*41; Samuel of Ani 733^; Verdan 02; af. GrouggcL^ lli^foire 651-6; Honig- 
matuij 168-73; CMH IV 1.619,—Already in 1001, Basil II and Sennacherih-Jcihn 

concluded an alliance (Metthew of Edcsso 1,32)* -which can only have implied Imperial 
protectorate over VaspurakaUk cJT. Aso)ik S.43^ 46, 

Especially of the Pahlavid family^ led by Prince Vahram 11 Palilawnni, High Con- 
ilablc of Armenia [ti045JB)+ unde of the ^agister Gregory (supra Dh 68)^ Aiistacts 10 (p. 
54); Matthew of Edcssa 1.59, 60, 

MattJiew of Edessa 1,61 mskes cl oar the enlen;e between the Conyts of Constantinople 
and of Lofi, but, reversing quite improbably the cDnsality^ attributes Ihe attf^ck of Midi ad IV 
to ti^c instigation of David I I+acklfliid> King of Lo]1 [08^1O46/S)> vvho himself struck at 
Armenia upon Gagik IPs acosslonn The Emperor Michaeh T^bo invoked the testament of 
John-Smbat HI nan hardly have needed any prompting; and Constantinople's instigutioh 
in 1045 of the ^dd&did Abul-Answ&r I to attack Armenia (Ce dienes Sh&SSj c*. Grousset* 
Tlhtoire 374-5; Minorsky, SludUs in Cane. HisL 32-3; Honigmamip O^tgr^nze 174-3; F. 
DSlger* F,egesl^n 12 Ph 6) plainly shows the oocrrect pattern of the wblcli Jlnttbew 
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King was lured to Couslontinople in 1015 and there bullied into abdication) 
receiYJTig) in turn, Byzantine dignities and lands in Cappadocia, as well as a 
palace in the Imperial capital. His liingdoni mjrs annexed and made a part 
of the Theme of Iberia, It ws Constantine IX Tsbo had completed the ivoik 
of Basil II ” 

Tliercafter Armenian princes and nohlcs began an exodns to Cappadocia 
in the wake of tlie exiled kings^ or to Nortli Syria, Cilicia^ and Georgia.^ Then, 
manifpsting a stupidity that was as great as the crime of annexation, the gov¬ 
ernment of Constantine IX abolished the ancient levy in mass obligations 
in llic TJicmc of Iberia, replacing them with a heavy taxation/'^ The annexed 
Arnieiiian territories were thus not only left leaderless, but also largely deprived 
of national defence, 

A few States, however, still remained in Armenia, notably, the Kingdoms 
of Kars, Loii, and Siunia, the Mamikonid principality of Sasun and the Aj’ts- 
rnnid principality of MoxoeneJ^ But no more than Georgia, recently weakened 
by the Byzantine wars, could they serve as buffers to protect the Empire 
against tlie mounting Turkish tide. What is more, the road leading to By¬ 
zantium passed, precisely, through the annexed kingdoms of Vaspurakan and 
Armenia and through the annexed principality of Tnraun. And it was at this 


wilsundtrstoocl. Tills coopcTEitton til Lofi with 'Byiantluni im ay ^explain why Pavlii l’& sue- 
cessijr, Gurgijti/KQTSkSfKlwrikf II (co-King from c, 1046) fippeara toha’ve received the 
o! CxirapQlate, and may thus justify D, M, Lome's Inference that the coins (of a single kno^ 
type) struck hy a Curopalate Korik6 [with Aim^nisn leacnds) must belong to \1\H lot Ur 
sovereign: 'Supplcmejitary Notes on Klmlkc King of Lori in Armenia and His CoinSj 
ATifSeLrm (Tht American Numlsmatk Society) 6 (10&4) lfl3-91; but cJf. ffrftfr 10 {Ji962) 

lOT^ia. 

^ Ailstaces 10 (pp^ 6D-2); Cedrenus 2.556-0; Matlliew of Edessa J.50-6f, 66; Samuel of 
Atil 725-6; "VaTO^n 97-100; Cyrlacus S5-6; cL Greusset, JJisJofre 556-3^ S6S-73, 574-31; IIo- 
nlgmann, Ostgren^e 174-5; GMH IV 1.619-20. It may be uoted in passing t]i^l Qaglk vraa 
ready to rccoguEze the Empcioi^s overlardship, but Ih^t tlie iatLer v^os benl on atuiexallou 
pure anri simple: Cctll’euus 2,557. This wfls ^ saJlcnt eTcample of the Irtumpb of an iiratlonal 
political theology “ casmocrattsm ” over rail on al poliUcs. 

^ Arlitac^fl 10 [p* 58)J cL Groussi?!^ Jli&iotre 536-7; Charanls^ Armenjcrns 50-53. The fact 
that ahoul one-fiflli of the GeorBiaa royal aud princely dynasties^ forinsrig ahaut one^third 
of Ihe houses into vrhlch these were divided^ were of Armenjan origin (Sfudies 266-73,254) 
is due to the immisratmn of numerous Jneinbers of Lhc Arnituian priucoly ejass^ especially 
after the fall nf the Armenian Kingdonns in the eleventh century. A oI the ArmtnJan 

^migr^stothe Empire flooded Its Helltuic Umlorics ^villia Jtliglously^ ethnLcallyp and linguis- 
tlcaliy distinct clement, -which in the circumstances vfos mor^ov^ a hostile eleiuont (CharaiUs 
51-7) — one of the utgoUve clfccts of the annexatiom 

Cedrenus 2.608; of. Grousset, Jffsfofre 5B6-7i Ilonlgmonn^ O^fjrsnif p* 17S» 

Adontij TnroTYiUs 235^1; Mark-wart^ SiidarmenUn 517-30; Grousset^ ISisictrt 607-8p 
331 m 2: 210 (for tha MainSkonSds of Sa&un apd Arsamosala); — Markvrart 525; 

fSimiruK lft2_ £00 the Arcrunids of Moxo&ne'l. 
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time that MusUm aggression, spearheaded by the Sdjuq Turks, began making 
itself felt forceftUly. From 1037/8, Arinenian, Anatolian, and Georgian ter¬ 
ritories were subjected to almost yearly Turkish attacks. Then, on 16 August 
10S4, Ani fell to the invaders. Immediately thereafter, the King of Kars ceded 
his State to the Emperor, In exchange for the customary compensations, but 
the Turks snatched it from the Byzanlinesy^ Finally in 1071, in the battle 
of Mantzikert, the Emperor Jlomanus IV was defeated and captured by the 
Seljuqid Alp Arslan; thereafter all the Caucasian acquisitions of the Basilids 
were lost to the Seljuqkls. The road to the heart of the Empire was now open, 
and soon in Anatolia a Muslim 'Roman Empire’ was set up by the younger 
^eljuqids, Syria was divided between the Seljuqids and the Crusaders, and in 
Cilicia the bulk of the Armenian emigres founded a kingdom in exile, while 
'die surviving Caucasian States bad to accept Seljuqid suzerainty,’’^ 

There ore two aspects under which Byzantino-Caucasian, and in pgrticnlax 
B^j'zantino-Armcman, relations can be viewed. They can be viewed us relations 
between Byzantium and Caucasia and also as those between Byzantium and 
the Caucasians, From the Byzantine point of view this is a matter of foreign 
cr of domestic policy, So far we have examined the first kind of relations; 

may now pass to examining the second kind. In both, Armenia and tlie 
>,rmenians played a far greater role than Georgia and the Georgians. Armenia 
liiy closer to the Empire and, before the eleventh century, its historical import 
trnce outshone that of Georgia. 

The role in question was threefold, In^the first place, quite passively, 
i1 consisted in the fact, of which the foregoing is a sufficient illustration, that 
Armenia, and generally Caucasia, constituted a permanent and highly important 
fiiCtor in the foreign policy of the Empire, one of the chief reasons for its con¬ 
flicts with Iran and Islam."'® This aspect of the role was, consequently, mainly 
connected with the first kind of relations, i.e., those between Byzantium and 
Cmcasia, 


Cedrenus 2.600; Saiuus:! ol Ani 729; Vardan 102-4; Cyriacus pp. 86-7: Matthaw of Edesso 
CAron. Iber. p. S07; cf. Giousset, JJisjoEre OIS-O; HonigmaDn, Ostgreias 188; CA'IH 

rS 1.020. 

Grousset, Jffisfoire &S5-636; Honigmann, Oj^prenie pp. 177’90; CMH IV 1.820— Seijnq 
Invasions o( Armenia toon piaeo fn 1037^8, 1943/4 1045/6, 104&, 1054/5, 1055/6, 1056/7, 
1057/8, 1059, 1062/3, 1004, 1065/0, 1067, 1060/70, aea also Agadlauov and YuabaSynn, 
K istorii tjar/fskix nabegap (note 68 sapra). 

To this import ano«, tho kbaral bastowal of Byzontino tiU«$ upon Caucasian dynasts, 
in particular of the dignity of Curopalata, bears an oloquent ^tness. 
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Then, actively, this tiTne, this role consisted in the Caucasian, and es- 
pcciaily Armenian, con trihulions to the Empire, and therefore was connected 
with the second kind of relations, i,e., those between Byzantium and the Cau¬ 
casians. This active role falls under two heajdings: (1) Manpower and Leader¬ 
ship and (2) Imprint. 

The relations between Byzantium and the Caucasians, which we are about 
to examine now, began before the ushering in of the phase of history which 
scholars have agreed to call Middle Byzantine; and they ended before the end 
of this phase. The chief reason for Ihcir inception "was military and was con¬ 
nected with Uie problem of recruitment. After the end of the sistli century* 
when the Balkan Peninsula had been devastated and barbarized and thus 
largely lost to tlie Empire as its principal recruiting ground, it was Caucasia 
that succeedeil to this role.’® This, naturally, concerned more those regions 
of Caucasia which had at different times been annexed by the Empire than’ 
the regions whicli had remained free,^° Now both the Caucasian contribution 
under the aspect of manpower and that under the aspect of leadership were 
connected with recruitment. 

. Accordingly, before the end of the sixth century, the Armenians were merely 
one of the several ethnic groups in the Imperial armed forces. Thereafter, 
they became possibly the most prominent group. And in the ninth and tenth 
centuries, at the height of tlse Middle Byzantine phase, they formed something 
like twenty-five percent oF the armed forces of the Empire, if not indeed 
more."' 

Another contribution to manpower, and one not necessarily connected with 
military service, wos a conlinuous stream of migralion, chiefly from Free Ar¬ 
menia, which was moving into the integral parts of the Empire. This mass 
penetration was due either to forcible transplantation or to voluntary immi- 


Charsris, Aru^nniQYit 16-8. 

T>Ve know, for iTi&tance, tUat th6 Pentarchs, who may hove been uiifler thQ obiigalion 
of nooduring military aid to their SUEeraia the Empernr (Adonti, Armenija 305. 1091, main¬ 
tained tlielr own rc^ulai armies; Procopius, lit aed. 3.127. Accordingly, only n fraction 
of tht s'vailahlc men, and very likely not a consldtraWe nne. constituted, if at all, the mili¬ 
tary aid of vassal States. It 'n'as, as a matlej ni fact, in the TioTne of a mare efficient [icfence 
against Iran that Justinian clfetted his annexation of Ube Pentarchyi Proeoplus 3,1,27-8. 
— TltC most important annexed lands Were thus the two parts Of Roman Armenia, which 
have already been examined: the 'Western Kingdom and the Peniarchy. Thc.se, together 
with hesser Aimenia, could within a century oir so alter Justinian, compensate the Empire 
for the loss of the Bolkaii peninsula as a recruiting ground. And this is the reason why, 
while before the end of the sixth century the Armenians wero merely one of the scvuslI 

I -I 

ethnic groups of which the Imperia] armies \^'ere composeil. thpv herjimfi Ibereatter thfi pre¬ 
ponderant group: infra at"n'* Bl, 

® Charltnis^ Armenians 1^21, 32U, 
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gration. The practice of transplanting groups of Armenians from hoih annexed 
and free lands ’>vas inaugurated in the age of Justinian, and ^as continued 
to the end of the Basilid age. In this way, large Armenian settlements were 
established throughout the Empire, in Macedonia, Greece, South Italy, Sicily, 
Crete, Cyprus, western Anatolia, and, above all, Thrace.®® Tliis practke was 
indeed connected with recruitment, and the settling of Armenians in Thrace 
was intended as a protection of the Imperial capital from pressures in the 
Danube area.*® 

Voluntary migration was mainly caused by the troubled conditions at home, 
as Free Armenia was made a perpetual battlefield of empires; as it was sub¬ 
jected to occasional Iranian and systematic Saracen, especially Abbasid op¬ 
pression; and, lastly, as it lay open to the Turltish invasions of the eleventh 
century. This migration followed two principal directions. One wave of it 
was moving, from long before the Middle Byzantine phase, into Lesser Ar¬ 
menia, strengthening the local Armenian element there, and the neighboring 
Cappadocian and Pontic territories; and it was precisely this swelling of the 
Armenian population in these regions that earned its name for the Armeniae 
Theme, The other wave was mo vie g, especially after the mid-lcnlh century, 
into North Syria and Cilicia,®^ It was not overpopulation at home that prompted 
these ’waves of emigration, but, to repeat, unsettled conditions, as w^ell as 
the attractions and opportunities offered by the capital and the Empire; it 
thus proved a heavy drain on Armenia’s resoxirces of leadership and manpower.** 
This influx not only largely made up for tlie loss of the Roman Armenian terri¬ 
tories to Islam after tlie seventh century, but also continued parallelly with the 
recovery of these territories in the ninth-tenth, and the annexations of new 
ones in the eleventh, century.*“ 

So much for manpo’wer; now leadership. In Roman and By^ntine society 
military leadership could lead to political and social leadership as well, and 
even to the Imperial throne. This, in turn, could also lead to cultural leader¬ 
ship. The Caucasians from both annexed and Free Caucasian lands came to 
exercise military leadership in the Empire already in the Late Roman phase.*^ 


i6:cJ. 14-16; fdem, E/hnfc Chart^fit 20-Sl. 

Ibid, 15. 

^ AfJneuiJa 202*6; ChaTanis, Armei^inns 13-14, 19-21, 29^ 32^51; Grousset, Hisiohe 

522, Tiiis ^ya5 doubt1«s? th^ reason ^hy Uie provinces ot Lesser Armenia were Bug- 

mcrttd by acltJilions of Cappodocion and Pontic territory: sup™ at d. 10. Cl. G, de Jerpha- 
njonp rup^stres eJe Ctjppodoce (Pails J042) 399^ 

Adonlz, Armen yn 205. 

CbaravLiSj Armc^ifans 2S*32. This iidlnx of the Armenians, -when net actually enftjrttd, 
■WQE, cntOhiraged by tbe Imperial B^>vajminentj Adont^, Armer^ija 204, 

Military leadership ’waa exercisEd in the Empire not only by the inhabilantfi ot the an¬ 
nexed Gauca^San provinces* in partieniar by the local aTlstocracy draim to the Imperial Court, 

♦ 
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One of the first Caucasian generals in the Roman service the prince Ba- 
curius, come.s domeslicorum and Palaesiini fimiiis dux under Theodosius I.®® 
He supplied Rufinus ift'ith an account of the Conversion of Iberia,®'® ’^'hich 
he was well qualified to do, being Vitaxa of the Armeno~Iberian march of 
Gogarene and grandson through his mother of the first Christian King of Ibe¬ 
ria, Merihanea (Mirian) III (2S4-3C1).*'’ Caucasian, especially Armenian, mili¬ 
tary leadership was quite conspicuous in the age of Justinian, and at that 
time quite out of proportion with the Caucasian output of manpower, with 
over a score of commanders fighting in the Emperor’s wars, west and east®" 
Thereafter, from the end of the Justinianic epoch and until the end of the 
Basilid, Armenians formed — it would hardly be an exaggeration to say — 
au overwhelming majority both at Court and in the Imperial service, espe¬ 
cially in the armed forces. In perusing the pages of the Byzantine historians 
dealing with the period in question, one is struck hy the fact that almost the 
only personages mentioned are men of Armenian, and generally Caucasian, 
origin,® What one sees is tantamp^pt 1;o. a,peaceful, con quest of JByzantium. 
hy Caucasia. 

But what ia more, not only individual Caucasians thus attained prominence 
in the Empire; many, especially Armenians, also founded Byzantine famiUes, 
which enjoyed a high social position and possessed great landed estates, parti¬ 
cularly in Anatolia, he,, in the immediate vicinity of Caucasia. These fami¬ 
lies supplied political leadership to the Empire, and, in the first place, produced 


but also by the llkewisa nuWes And pwhapi &ven men of less exalted social standing, 

who came from Free CqucdsIq Hnd Even from the Irarian zone of It. Thus, the prince Ba- 
curius (mfrn at nn. 83-90) was In the Bomoa Service at the moment when his dynasty’s 
princedom of Gogarene and its suzerain, the Cinwn of Iberia 'were fully under the aegis ol 
the Iranian empire: Slutlies 150 {[qt Iberia’s dependence on Iran) and 499 {for Gogarene’s 
dcpendciico on Iran). Another prince of the Iberian royal house, Peranius, exchanged Iran¬ 
ian for Roman allegiance; Procopius, flclt, goOf, 5,5,S; infra Appendix A (b> Ko.,!' The same 
'was tbe case oJ the Arsacld princes Artabanes and John {Beft vnnd. 4.^4.1-2; Appendix A 
[a] Nos. 1, 2); the Kamsarakqn princes Narscs, Aratlus, and Isaac {Bcft p^rs., 1,12.21-22; 
1,15.31-33; Appendix A fa) Nos. 4, 5, 6), as well as of others, Jncinding the great NarseS: 
Bcff. pera, 1.15.31. 

“ Rurinus, flfsf, tccl. 10.11, 

P, Peelers, ^Les dlibuts du ebristiorisTne en Gtor^c d'aprtslessources hagiographiques,' 
Anaiecla Boliantliana 50 (1932) S7-3B. Jt Js difficult, liO'wevcr, to accept Fr. Peelers^ Jdfcn- 
tiflcattOil of Bacuiius: cf, the foUo'tving note. 

“ Toumanolf, of the Bariy Kings cf Itieria atnn. 132-145. Bacurins "was In the 

Roman sevloe until about 394 and then succeeded to the tbmne of Oognrone. — For the 
lltlo of Vitaxa (Arm, Bdecis/Goorg. piiiatei}^ se« 154-8; for the Vltaxae ot Gogarene, 

ibitt. 183r-92. 230-4, 4G7-75. 

® Jjjfra Appendix A. 

Infra Appendix B. ■ 
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commanding personnel for the Imperial armies. Mention should be made 
Ivjre of tbe Houses of Curouas, Dalassenus, Maniaces, and Sclerus, as also 
o' the mediatised Mamikonid branches of Musele and Crinites and the 
d.atlsed Bagratid branches of Taronites and Tornices.*® Adontz thought it 
possible to suggest that the celebrated House of Ducas was another media¬ 
tized branch of the Mamlkcmid Dynasty;” and it seems indubitable that anoth- 
e ’ great house, that of Phocas, if not of Armenian origin agnailcally, must 
have been Armenianized through marital alliances, to the point of using the 
topically Armenian p7<jenomfin of Vard (Bardaa),*^ 


®® For the CurcuBe: Ch^raulSi ylrmenfani 36-7 k Thu name may be a dftriVftliOJl Ol the 
; r(TfTi*)]n«n Gurgi-n, for Armcnian.historians occasionally use the latter for Curonas: Adontz, 
Britdt'' 2S3. — The Dalassenl: Adonla, 'Notes armino-byKamines, V; l.qs XJqlasgSncs,* 
lepnnted in aTni6T\D-by7antinss 163^77; Charanis 4^~G. —The IVtaniacaer Charsinls 

4B.— The SclerJr ibid. 42, 37. — The Musele^Crlnltae: AOonla, {supra n. 59) 

’i25-9; Charanis 40-1. ■— The Taronitne and Tomicii: Adontz, Tnronfteff; Chnraols 46-7. 
Other Armenian lamlltoa Jn Byaanllum Included the Brachamll (Adonlz, JVofes orm.-by*. 
ill: La famitle de PhilarHe 147-52; Gharanis 47); the Burtzae (Gharanls 45); the CecaiiTUenl 
_P. Lcmcrle, ^ unc AiiHoi} eriltqiii c( cdunmcTif^c ties 'Coitsd/s ef JWcii.s' de 

Kfkanminos (Eruasels TOGO]; 'NouTciles remarqites sur la famllle Vlehkatzl-Ktlianmfi- 
nos,' eJfs (t, armiji, 3 P77-63; aisp ibid, 5.141-4; H. Bartildan, ‘La gdn^alogle 

dn Maglslros Bagrat, Cat^an de I'Orienl, at des Kfikaumenos.' fWef, 2 (1965] 261*72; 
Cheranis 47; —' it is to be regretted that Bailikian should have aasumed the exietcnca 
of a ^nom dc famlllt merlionn^ par le Porphyroginttc [De orfm, imp. 46)^ and 

then attempted through various ‘emendations' to identify this preeumed [amlly wUh the 
'VixkQc''i-'Cccaumcnl [pp. 26B-266], without rcellzipg that the term used by Constantina 
was, £0 far from being a family name, merely the sobriquet oE an Iberian Bagratld, 
Aiol n the Prompt [irisJIfQS!], Duke of Artanuji-Cholarzcnc/Klarjet'i, t 939; my Bagr. 
of Iberia p. 30 No. 29); the Curtieii (Charanis 44-45); the Maclietarll (Adont?, Nates 1; Les 
ECeaux des hlakhitar 137-41; Charanis 47); and the Theodorocam (Adontz, Notes IV: La 
famiJlc de TbeodPiokan 153-63), On the other hand, the Armenian origin pf the Meiisseni, 
occasiounlly asserted, seejiis to be far from certain: Gharanis 4G n. 173, Mention should 
be made here of two Georgian faniillesH the Apocapae {S.Vryonls, ^The "Will of a Provincial 
Magnate. . ., ' Hambarton Oaks Papers ll (t9&7] 274-5; CharemiS 47-8) and the PacUTiani 
(Honigniann, Osigrenze 322-6; Charanla 47-8). For other short-lived families, see infrer, 
AppendtS: B. 

Adontz, 'Les fends bistoriques de I'ipopte byzantine Digits Akritas,^ Etudes armino-’ 
pp, 14-5: the family narne may possibly have been a derivation of ifuac ssarenciGr- 
ing of the IMamlkojiild office-fief of High Constable (spnropcf) of Armenia, 

Charanis, Armenitma pp. 37-9. One may wonder, however, why various men bearing 
the CAresiiQfi name of Phocaa.—'there have been several St. Phocases'—should have been 
adduecd (p.37> In eonnectlon with the orl^ns of tlw fomlfp of that name. The claim of that 
family to be descended from the Fabii (Attaliates [Bonn 1353] 317-32) though obviously 
a cJiim^re, stresses at any rate it* origin in the paries Oec(dentil and thus militates against 
the implication of the praenoman Vard. On the Other hand, the parallel (maternal?) descent 
also claimed by the family troui some Iberians brought ^ likewise— from the 'West by 
Constantine the Great and settled in the region, once inhabited by the Assyrians, the Medes, 
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More importantly still, m the Middle Byzantine phaac, a number of Armen- 
ians attempted or reached the imperjal throne. Among the former, Baaiies 
(656), Alezezins, of the princely house of Gnuni (668-669) and his son John; 
Bardancs 'the Turk' (803), Bardas Sclerus (076-079), George Maniaces (10'13), 
and Leo Tornices (1047) should be mentioned;®® among the latter, Philippiens- 
Bardanes (711-713), Artabasdus (742^743), who appears to have been aMamik- 
onid, I.eo V (813-820), most likely another Gnnni, and John T Tairiiisces 
(969-976),*^ And what is most important of all, three Imperial dynasties — two 
of them among tlic greatest in Byzantine history — ■were founded by Armen¬ 
ians: the Heraclians (610-711), the Basihds (876-1056), and the Lecapeni 
(920-946)* 

The HcranUans were related to the Arsadds of Armenia and came from the 
Arsacid princedom of Carenitis, in the Western Kingdom.'^ Tlie Basilids, 


And then the Arinenianap seems Id point to CAuca^ian, rather than Pyrenean+ Iberia; the 
tracing or this Hne of descent to tlic AVest iTiAy hftvo been Influenctfl by the conaciousTiesa 
o( Ihp xveslei'Ti oriBin ot the family in the patema] line. The name Vard, being ArmenSan 
and not Gcorgimi^ in conjuneLien with the Jberian maternal descentj point to Ihe Ar- 

Tucno-Georgian marchland ol Tayk^Tao. 

Cf. Gbaranis, Armenians 21-2, A2^ 46; Appendix B Nos. 6, 19^ 20, 46^ 149^ 177, and 

laOn 

Cf, ChoraniSj Armen icttis 22, 23, 36-7; Appendix B Nos. 17, 26, 55, 158. — It Is dUficntt 
to sec why historians should omit from the h&Ls of the Emperors Arlabasdus [742-743) and 
hl5 son and co-Emperor Nic&pliorus. Artabasdus fulfilled what constitutional rctiulramentg 
there were for mnking a lawful Emperor (cf. tnfra n. 131); he exercised the imperial pow^r 
In tho capital, having been proclCLmcd by [as tver, apartol) the armed forces and accepted 
by the people and tlic senofte of Constantinople. His case is similar to that of BasllUcus 
{47t-476>, who does figure In such lists; cf. e,g,, G, OstT 0 Eorsky+ HIst(yry of the ByTcmfine 
Sfafe, transl. J. Hussey [Oxford 1968) 576. 

Eusebiu.'; (SebSos) speaks of the descandants of the royal Arsneids of Armenia {Ar^akuni^ 
for whom see Sfurffes 192-6) as rclallvts {merjaU7i}ry) o[ the Emperor Constant 11: ffistory 
32 (ed^ TifJis 1913) 186. J Actually, tiie text Is somewhat unclear, since In (lHasslca) Arm&nlan 
ia?r can mean both swus and IL thus staLos that The Emperor maintflined Smbat V 

Bagratnni in the dignities of his Ifxr^jnpf father, made him Drungary of his forces, 

gave him as wife ft princess of the house of the Arsacids, his [auhroo^] relatives, and sent him 
to the camp of his \iivr] army. Now, it is obvious that the modifying 'father' has the 

sense of euiSy and it is equally obvious that Ihe a'Eyroc^ and iu?r modifying 'forces^ ond ^ Btrmy' 
have that of SJius. The sense ol iwroc^ mj^rjav^r}rt\c\ though ambiguous grammatically, can 
also be established in the historical context. For a Bagratid to marrj^ a me ilia Used Arsetld 
would have been so norma) as lo require no comment. Therefore^ tbo tact that the Eraperoj 
arranged this marriage, as port of a series af honors sho^vered upon Smbftt V, must mean 
that tliese Arsacids were not the Bagrat!d prince's relatives but the Emperor's.) On the 
basis of Theophyiactus Sim. 3.1 and 3.6^ A. Pemice concludes that the Emperor Hcrficlius 
lather was born 'probftbllment^ In Carln [T]ieodosiopolis)'ii'fmpffrnl(?re£'racffo [Florence 1&D5) 
25 and n. 1. He attordingly^ bom on the territory of the Western Kingdom; and Care- 
nitis was the principality of the Arsudds on its territory: n. 21. The references to 

Hemcllus Fs golden hair sre In no way 'ccntradlclory^ to the assertion of his ArmenlaD 



usifiliy misnamed 'Macedonians,* may^ as the exhaustive investigations of 
Ad jntz have shown, have heen an impoverished wm’f/rc offsiioot of the Ma- 
mii onids.“^ The Lecopeni are heJieved by some to have been an impoverished 
branch of the Prmees of Gaheliank'*^'^'^ Finallyf tiierc was the side-dynasty 
of dmost certain Mainikonids, to-which the Empress Theodora, wife of 
Tht ophUus, and her brother Caesar Bardas belonged.^®! 

I isofar as cultural leadership is concerned, one may recall tlie names of 
Armenians by origin, like Caesar Bar das, John the Grammarian, Gencsius 
Maniaecs, as well as the Emperors Leo YI and Constantine VH, and of half- 
Ai'menians, like Leo the Philosopher and Photins, in connexion with the re- 
estEblishment of the University of Constantinople and with the intellectual 
activity of the Amorian and Basilid periodsJ^^ Mention should also be made 
here of the numerous Georgian, especially Iberian, monastic foundations 
eslDblished throughout the Empire and, in particular, of tlie Iviron Monastery 
on Mt. AthosJ*® It was at the Iviron that the literary activity of its Abbot, 
St. Euthymios (■!■ 1D28) enriched Byzantine (and ultimately also Western) 
hagiography with the Life of Barlaam and loasaph, a ChrisUanized version 


origin (A, YasHl^v, IJistorg of Uh ffyzoniine JSmptrf [Madison 1952] 193): there have been 
blond Ajmenians, and, at any rate, Arn:enian origin does noL preclude a ppssibl^ admixture 
of other ethnic strains. All this, however, does not necessarily mean that the JTeracllans 
wen ot Arsucid oriffin: see infra Appendix C. 

Adontz, ot I'criglne dt rempercur Basil I (867-886),' reprinted in Sludea armino- 

byz^'tnSint^ 47-300, II cannot bo urged too strongly that the misnonier — the oov nfftffi 
[Bufselt 11 408)— "Macedoninn Dynasty' be replaced by a more adequate name, e.g,, 
precisely, 'Basilld 'i for, by the sanie toKcn, the Tleraclians mifijit be called — as absurdly —^ 
'African Dynasty.'-^ It is not a little odd, in the face ol the assertions ol the Vifa Basilii 
and tl^e exhaustive research of Adpntz, to note that Professor Osirogorslty should still find 
it sj-ptopriate to write that 'it is also Jar from certain that lie [seif. Basil IJ was of Armenian 
extraction*: liiatory 232 ii. 2. 

K, Ter-5ahaltcan, Jlpy /Tfly.ierft' Btwzandfoni II (Venice 1905) 35. For the House of 
Gab^leun, Princes of {3nbe]eank% see defies 220-21, —In the case of the Lecapeni, as in 
the 3 asc of the Baslllds, the modest conditions surrounding the founder of the dynasty be¬ 
fore his rise to power need not mean undistinguished origin; the vicissitudes of history 
havi: often been responsible for the phenomenon o£ Impoverished, but llrtstocratlc 
ConUantine Vll's uncomplimentary reference to Romanus 1 as 'a common. Illiterate fellow' 
(J)e adm. imp. 13.150) is to be taken with a grain of salt: he obviously had no love for his 
prepotent faUher-iu-Jaw and was, moreover, herd put to it in explaining away the Bulgarian 
izn^a.tl/jance, which the other had allowed. It Is also to be borne in mind that the predomi- 
nan-ic In Byzantlno society of the highly doss-conscious Caucasian ftrlstocracy at 

nn. 122-5) would hardly have made possible lha rise to pTomiuence of a homo ncwirs from 
Cau :uBia, 

Adontz, Age ef orijine 106, 107-8; Sltitllea 210, 
tV-i CbsTBiits, Armenians 25, 27'S. 

M, TarchniSvIh, CeatJiichie dtr itiruJtUcJien georgischen IJteraiar (Studl e Test! 185; 
Vaticau City 1955) 61-5, 69^78. 



of a Buddhist Uieine.’®®=i If, moreover, the idcnlUy, proposed by some scholars, 
of Peter the Iberian with Pseudo-Dionysius^®* be assumed as proved, the eX’ 
tent of Caucasian influence on the religious and philosophical thought not 
only of Byzantium, but also of the West, must be regarded as quite enormons 
indeed. 


HH 
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Now it would appear only nattmal that military, political, social, and to some 
extent also cultural prominence of the Amenians, and generally Caucasians, 
in the Empire, as well as their considerable demographic contribution, in other 
words, both Leadership and Manpower, shoo Id have left an imprint-—the 
second aspect of their active role“on Byzantine society and civilization. 

The domain of art, alas, seems reluctant to yield a clear indication of this 
imprint. The chief art of Caucasia is architecture, The divisive parochialism, 
already alluded to, often creates the impression, by concentrating on one 
to the exclusion of the other, that Armenian architecture and Georgian archi¬ 
tecture are different and distinct. In reality, they are but two aspects, often 
overlapping, though each possessed of its own peculiarities, of one Caucasian 
architecture. Its roots deep in the UrartinTi priAt, it grew under influences 
from Syria, Tran, and the Hellenistic world, yet remained wdiolly original. 
WTth its concern with the plastic and the geometric ™ its interplay of the 
austerity of polished stone surfaces and the high ornamentation of chiselled 
Slone — its intentional dissociation of the internal and external plans: its 
conception, that is, of the outside as independent of the inside (and the 
conically or pyramidally roofed dome is an example of this) and the equal 
attention paid to both; its inchoate elements of the Gothic style; its in¬ 
troduction of the drum-BuppoTted dome; and, its own stonewurk technique, 
it is distinct alike from Byzantine, Iranian, Syrian, and Anatolian architecture. 


Cl. Lang, The BaJaitoTiani {Barlaant nnrf Jo&aphat): A Tolc from the Christian East 
[Berkeley and Los Angeles 1966): The Wisdom of Dalahaar: A Chrisiian. Legend of fftc Buddha 
(London and Ne™ Tfork 1P57); TaTcLmSvtli, georg* Lit. 394-95. Foi SL, Eulhymius: 

126-54, For a persistence of an older and diflerent view; F. Dolger in CMH rv 
2.S42n43, 

I** Espwlatly by Honlgmann and 5, Nucubije, cf, Tarcholivlll, GescMchie 246-8, for a. 
summary of the atguments in favour of this identificatioii, as welt as Nucubije's mure recant 
vrork, J^rnrya grazinsf^J fitftsofii (Tiriis 1960) 84-107. — For Peter’s ramily background, 
see Studies 260-61. — Of more importance lor the Byzantmists than lor Byxantlum Itself 
i« the fact that a number of Creek tc3{ts, lost In the original, have been preserved in Armenian 
and Georgian veTsions. Suffice It to recall heie Eusehlus ai Caesarea's Chruniele, which 
has reached us in its entirety in an Armenian version. For the Georgian translations of 
now lo&t Greek works, see E. Xlnt^klje, ^Koinell Keikellje da blEantiuivk'art'viU Meraturuh 
urt'ien^obis sakit'iebi,' Mnat'obl 11 (1969) 181-5, 
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Tile 'noat recent researcli has Tailed to establish the fact of either decisive 
Byzantine influence on Armenia or decisive Arinenian mfinence on Byzantium 
in this matter.^®® And this, even though Armenian architects are known to 
have worked in Byzantium^ like TiTidates of Ani who* after the earthquake 
of rebuilt the dome of the church of the Holy Wisdom.^^® This can possibly 
be cxi>lamcd by the religious differences which existed between Armenia and 
Byzantium^ for indeed some monuments erected by those Armenians who 
were avorable to the Chalcedonian dogma appear to have undergone some 
notice rible Byzantine influenceJ'^ 

It i; in the socio-political domain that Caucasian* and especially Armenian* 
influejice may be detected as having left an imprint on Byzantine society and 


jireftJffff/lira me^Uvalt armsna (Rome ISBS), This publication, accompanying thft 
cx hi bill on (held from lO to 30 June 19GS in the Palazzo Vemezia, In Rome) of Splendid photo¬ 
graphs. is, like tbem, the result of two missions to Armenia, made (in 1966 and 1967) under 
the ausiiceS of the Medieval Section of the Institute Of the Hlstofry Of Art Of the Faculty 
ol the Letters o! the University of Rome. It contains the following essays (alter a Preface 
by ProJessor Gfiza de Frankovich, XHrertor of the Institute of the History of Art); F. de 
Mallei, 'La civl^l^ figurativa armena^; Kh. Valnramlan, ‘Architetti e maestri cOstrUtlori 
neirAnienla medlevale’; T. Breccia FratadoccM, 'ComponeuU reiiglnsc e slmbollche dell* 
archllettora ineciievale arntena’; P. (luneo, ^Introduzlone all’archilettura armena'; ((fern, 
'Uarchiicttura arinena del prSmo pcrlodo; IV-Vn sec.'’; E, Costa, ’L’aTcMtettuTa armena 
del Aecoudo periodo: IX-XIV set,* For the originality of this archllecture* See especially F, 
dc Mat!:! 14-16 (the stonework), 19-23 (the dome); Breccia Fratadocchl 42-5; for the impos^ 
SLbllity ms ye 1} of determining respective influences of Armenia and Bysantlum; especially 

E. Co5l:i 65. Last but not least, cf. Der Nersesslan, Armenta 55-39. To the classical 

prescntfition of Professor Der Nersesslan, several new facts may be added. Recent ex¬ 
cavations at Voll£a];erd appear to have brought to light a fourLb-ccntui'y ArsHcifl sepuldiral 
KKumintot wUh a dome on pendfenllves over a square bay (F, de Maffei in ArcJiffeifirra me- 
(iicif. (irr.rena 19); nccoidlngly, an important part of Slrzygowski's celebfrated thesis,hitherto 
believed unproved (Dor Nerscssion, op, efL 67), seems vindicated. The Italian mission of 
1067 di; covered a hitherto unknown domed church at Soradir In Vaspurakan which F, 
de Malfi!! dates (laO’ ef. also 93 and Plates 56-63), us prohaWy of the first decade of the 
sL^sth cc itury. And recent investigations would seem to indicate that the origllial dome 
of the Cathedral oi EJrniocln, dating from 430* was of stone and not of wood: A. Sahinian, 
'Reeher :heS SCiEmtifLques SoUsles voOteS de la cathedral e d'Etchmiadzine,* des Eludes 

uimesuer.nes 3 (1966) 39-71, esp. 62.—For a suggestion of Byzantino-Ocotrgian COnnecUons 
in the fJcM ol archlteeture and sculpluro, see D, ’Winfield* ^Some Early Medieval Figure 
Sculpture from North-East Turkey** Journal of the 'Warburg and Coc/rfauld JnsfilufesSI (1965) 
71-2. 

A re frif. med/ep. armena 25-6, 61-2, 64-5; Der Nersessian, Armenia 79. 

A notable example of ByKontIne influence is the great Cathedral of the Angels (^uarf'- 
FToe’), ar Va^ar^apat, built by the Katholikos Nerses 111 the Builder (642-662); Arch, med.* 

F. de Martel 23-5; F. Cuneo 53; E, Costa 64; E, Costa and P*CuTieo, 'Schede degh edifici' 192 
(and bibliography). For the religious policy of Nerses III, see Groussot* Htstolre 297-304; 

G. Garltle* La tfarraiio 339 (and bibliography); Toumanolf* ‘ChristiEui Caucasia betw'eon 

Byzantlun and Iran: New Light from Old Sources,’ 10 (1954) 159. 
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civilizatiDTi, Three factors in parUcular may maniJest this imprint- the themat¬ 
ic system, the rise of the quasl-feudal aristocracy in Anatolia, and the gro^'th 
of successions] legitimism. 

Before turning to the fusion of standing army and provincial administration^ 
known as the thematic system, it may be recalled that the office of Presiding 
Prince, introduced in Iberia by the Kmperor Maurice in 5SG, w-as the Cancasian 
equivalent of the office of Exarch ■— of Italy and of Africa ■— ascribed to the 
same Emperor and, as it were, prefiguring tJiat system. Each office, however, 
had had is own distinct prehistoryj and this fact must preclude any theory 
about transplanting an unique institution from one end of the Empire to the 
other. The tendency to eorubme the civil and military powers in single hands 
had obtained in the Empire from the days of Justinian 1.^ On the other hand, 
already within two decades after the abolition of the Armenian Monarchy 
in 428, the Great Kings had begun occasionally to appoint local Princes as their 
Viceroys of Armenia, a practice which continued to 628; and, what is more, 
the special autonomy granted to Armenia in 485-509 implied the necessary 
conferment of the viceroyship upon a local prince.^°^ The Iranian office of 
Viceroy {marxpan) by itself combined both powers, and so also did, as sove¬ 
reigns, the Caueasian Princes.’^* The conjunction of the two institutions, 
Iranian marzpanate and Caucasian princaship, necessary in the years 485- 
509, thus set the pattern for the purely Caucasian office of Presiding Prince. 
Quite obviously, in Iberia, the Emperor Maurice merely adopted the extant 
pattern and revived tine permanent character of that conjunction. 

Although each office, Presiding Prince and Exarch, was the result of its 
own, distinct bistitutional prehistory, it may nevertheless be presumed that 
one of them, the one which was the first to receive its definitive shape, may 
well have stimulated the final form of the other. Only under this aspect can 
the influence of one office upon the other he considered. We have just seen 
that the beginnings of the Caucasian Principate, as an institution, can be dated 
as of the years 485-509, We are not, however, very clear about the beginnings 
of the Byzantine Exarchate: to the extent at least that, failing an Imperial 
act of institution, it is impossible to say whether the first recorded reference 
to an exarch (October 584)“^ concerns a definitively constituted office or as 


Cl. Stdu, fiisl, du Bns^Empire II 466-80; Bury, LaUr jRom, Emp^ II S3E-43, 
Lazaras 98-9; cl. Groosset, Hlsloin z!29-33; CmH IV 1.600-7, 780; and, fer eorreot 
chronology, Manandian (Manandyan), Jf'nnoJlfan /«u/’yun Hag iolovrdi 11/2' 

[Eravan 1960) 387, 888 IV 7&0 is to be corrected accordingly). 

For the oTfice of Jt4ar;zpani Chrlstui^cn, Jran jSaJs, 136-9; for the Princes: infra at 
nn, 119, laO, 

1“ JK 1062. 
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yet an ad hoc arrangement (wliich had Jbegun already with Narses).*“ In the 
circumstances, tile Caucasian Principate appears to have received its definitive 
Siiape the first. 

The thematic system was another, parallel, result of the Roman tendency 
tn fuse tlie two powers. Nevertheless, here too, one may speculate as to what 
effect as a stimulant, what imprint, may have been exercised upon its final form 
by the same Caucasian office of Presiding Prince, For although the date of 
tj;e formation of the earliest, and prototypal, themes, especially the Opsician 
and the Armeniac, is still a matter of dispute,*^® it must at any rate be poster-^ 
ior to the year 5SS, when the Principate was introduced in Iberia, and, not 
impossibly, even to 638 and 635^ when it was introduced in Albania and in 
A 'menia, respectively* The Caucasian office, no less than the Exarchate, "may 
thus have served as the model for the Armeniac Theme, which lay hi tlie Lm- 
midiate vicinity of Caucasia and was formed with predominantly Armenian 
tjoops, on a territory largely inhabited by Armenians.^* 

Next, there is the problem of the emergence of the quashfeudal families 
of Anatolia in the ninth and tenth centuries, which went counter to the very 
nature of Byzantine society. It hardly needs'stressing here that nobility, i,e,, 
an official, hereditary, privileged body, and one, moreover, animated by a 
definite ethos, yras unknown in the East Roman polityj its ruling stratum 


stein, J/isf, iJtr Bt(s-Kmpire 31 SIS, — 11 may preiumably be ^gueil that the Bxar^ 
te hi;catne ^ fix cl ofrice only after tJie diAappeoTBUce of the PraetDrian Prefects of Italy 
ami of Africa seventh century: RE S2J2 J.u, ■'PraefecLits Praetnrio' 240G-B); cl. RE 

&f2 1532^3 s.D, ^Exarciios,^ 

See, for the ISieruture on this subject, Ostrogorslty, Etshrtf % n. 1 auU lOt n.l. —While 
it jferns beyond dispute that the earliest themes vereforincd by Heraclius, there Is nothing 
In 'vhal Thcophanes has to say, a. 3113, about the Emperor's going Into the 'region of the 
the nes,' to conipcJ one to conclude that the thematic system bad already been formed by 
322. word was 'the normal term for a divtsloiii of troops* prior to tbe formatiDii 

of iiiat system (Ostrogorsky 971 tf, L. Br^hler, Lea iiiafifulfons (It'Vempirt fcyjanffb IParls 
19^1] 121); in fact, It translated ' legion ’ (DuCange, Gfos.';, ^racc. 4S7). Accordingly a rcfercDce 
to i tbeine need tell US nothing. 3t is true, however, that the expression &ii raj rwr fle* 
fid'tdDV may be taken to suggest the existeDce of the system in question. And yet. 

It cm well be supposed that Thcopbanes used this expressLon proleptlcally, In tho light of 
the realities of his own day (cf. his reference to Justinian's general Narses ns ^^aQXf>Q 
uvv: tt, 3Q14). 'Not need any mention of a commanding officer of such a 'division of troops* 
prc'e by Itself anytliing Jn paitloular. Accordingly, It can be supposed that the Comes 

I'ciu) of 326 as mentioned in the Chron^ Pasch^f and the Turmarcb 
Of I le Armeniacs Of 327, in Theophanes. were, respectively, the commander of the imp, 
and a 'heutenant-gen oral* of the troops (once) commanded by tbe Moi^isfer 
jnije'um per Armeniam, which army units were then mustered for the Iranian war and only 
latei^alter the final victory and along with other meafi.'ares of r&'Organifation (such, for 
Insli.nce, as the setting up of the olfioe ol Presiding Prince in Armemn)—gradually trans- 
lom ed into themes in the specUlc sense Of molts Of provfnolal adnilnistTatloii. 
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consisting ol the Emperor and the officialdom.'^® ^Yhal is olten lousely spoken 
of as By^nTltiT^e aristocracy, or, quite cTronccnisly, as Byzantine nobility, Th-as 
de jure a non-hereditary group of cfficiala — some of them might ht possessed 
of great fortunes, often in lend, 'which of course, like all priYate property, 
were inheritable — hearing non-inheritablc dignities and being of most varied 
provenance, Roman society was largely one. of self-made men and 

'thus one in which, m the Late Roman and at the beginning of the Middle 
Byzantine phase, there was an almost total absence of family names, This is 
not to say, however, that in that society there did not exist tendencies to mon¬ 
opolize positions of power or that there did not evolve certain inchoate fea¬ 
tures -whicli might have resulted (though in the event they did not) in the for¬ 
mation of a feudal nobilityYet all this -was, in tile words of Ernest Stein, 
'une espfcce de fiiodalisine voil^."''® 

Quite different was the social structure of Caucasia, which was intensely 
nobiliary'. Its salient feature was its uppermost layer of dynastic prince.^, 
which represented a survival of theophanic tribal djmasts of more ancient, 
Urartian and pre-Urartian times. These Princes were older than kingship, 


Brthler, /rtsHfuJfons 89 03, 153-4; Ensslln la tLMH IV H.9 10, 18-10; JeDklm, ibid. 
80j 99 {'Hie very exUldice ot an arlalocracy ot birth v/fls 

Stein, Jr\trodion {note 2 Sfjjorn) 120-30. 

Such a feature ’waa the feudallstic tendendee displayed by the higher military and 
civil officJaldcun In conjuncllon v^lth the possmton of latltundla and govemmental conm- 
sions^ like the Ensslin^ GMH IV 2.33, 41-2; Steln^ Inlrtydticihn 129-34; Vasiliev, 

}iist, Eyi. Emp^ 663-70. Ttt it Tvas 'nne c^pice do fSudalisme von^/ in vfhlch Ucs granda 
pTOpTlSlalJPftS. . . n^esercent leuta pouvoira quasl-Iiodlaux qu^entant que fcnctionnaireg. C^est 
eeulEinenl dans le sens d'emplfttemcnts progr^sgifs faits par dea peuvoirs loc^ux tirant leur 
orig[no cle condUltms de rtroJt prlvt, sur des prerogatives exisUntes de I'filat qu'H faut coin- 
prendre les deux processus de f^odalisation que 1'Empire byzauLln a aubis successivenieDt, 
te premier arrCU eL dfifalL par les ritormes d'HftratUus^ le second dfetrulsant lenttnntnl 1« 
afFats de cellea-ci'i Stein pp^ 130-31. These tendencies Uiua never passed beyond this embry¬ 
onic stage; mi cA^en la the. Pt^laeologan pht^scj when they dtd evoSvc into nn aristocracy 
(as has bfen shoAvii by Charanis, 'On the nSociat Structure and Economic Organization of 
the Byznntine Empire iu the Tiiirttcntii Century and Ceter," Eyzaniin^laf^ic^ IS ]1951j 
94-154j and "The Aiislocracy of BysanLlum In the Thlrte4?nLh CenturySfndiw ffl Evmc^ 
.Eeonpjnfc and Social Jiistorjj in Honor of Allcm Cheslcr Johnson [Princeton 1961] 536‘50)j 
— an aristocracy some fealum of which wtre influenced by Lhe Weslf but which neverthe¬ 
less never became n true nobihLy, The powers of this hvould-be nobility were never trans¬ 
muted into constitutional rights of an olTicially Instituted hereditary notoility^ as in Can- 
.caslCfc Sassanid IrarL, or the "West. U is impossible to consider the curiafes of the Late Eoman 
phase ns 'une esp^cc de nobiwse prcvincia]^' (Stein 128), since they admittedly did not 
form the highest stratum in society; and as lor that stratum^ i.e.:P the Genatorial order^ the 
fact that its hereditary ch^acter did not last d^jurc beyond the third generation mEtitats 
against Its an equivalent' of a pobllEtY^ 

<J, flic pneCf^iing nott 
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■which was an outgrowUi of their emerging at the moment when one of 

them had nchJeved hegemony among his compeers. The Caucasian princely 
States were self-sulficient and self-delermined units, Juecause territorialized 
tribes and clans of oldj and therefore also each a Iheophanic microcosm. And 
the Caucasian Princes were fully sovereign, vested with full csecutive, legist 
tative, judicial, and fiscal powers, commanding their own armed forces, and 
competent to negotiate with foreign States. As o rfjsnlt, the Caucasian king¬ 
doms were largely federations of principalilies, presided over by the Kings, 
’I‘o gain an idea of the power of these Princes, it should be mentioned that 
the feudal aid of the greater Armenian dynasts to their overlord the King 
amounted to 1,000 horse,^* Accordingly, the Kings could never claim, witli 
regard Ip tlie Princes, a position other than that of a primus infer ppres. Of 
Byzantine autocracy, there was never a trace in Caucasia,™* Below this re¬ 
stricted and closed princely caste, there was the larger body of the lesser 
nobility, knights and sguires, vassals of the Princes or, in some cases,^directly 
of the King, who manned the cavalry of the realmIn contrast lo East 
Roman society, Ca\icasian society had early developed a complex system of 
nobiliary family names,'®® 

Now the Caucasians who entered the service of the Empire were for the most 
part representatives of this nobiliary society,, and often of its upper, dy- 


IW stallies 33-144, 234-41; CMH IV 1.595-6. 

This was the basal rtglme of Caucasia, wbicli may be termed dynasticist. The Crown, 
however, had, from the,start, attempted to Increase Its ascendency over Ihe Princes, In 
tills wayi to the purely political dependence of the dynast upon the super-dynast, or hlng, 
certnin feudal features -were added. What the Crown was powerless to reduce by force, 
it endeavo^ircd to control by sanction; it had to admit the princely rights, but it tended to 
regard them as of 1 Is own deleBatSou, Accordln^y all the Armenian and some of the Iberian 
"Princes were, from the point of view of the Grown, dukes, iitUng their territories and conunan- 
dina Uielr armies .'n the service ol the King, moreover, in both the Armenian and the Iberian 
f^lonarchy, many dynasts were enfeoffed Of great Offices Of the Stale and Of the Court: Sludfe.s 
34^0, li3-£); CMH IV I,5S6, 

Shid-K 93-4, 124-7; CMH IV 1.336, 

12& sitidits 123-30, ^ Fundamentally, the untocrEitic QndbureauoTatic Roman State and the 
dynastidst and feudal soeiety ol Caucasia were irmtontly Inconipallblc. The Byzantine 
treatment of the dynasts in the Caucasian lands annexed to the Empire, as Is revealed in the 
complaints of the West Arraenfnn Princes addressed to Chosrocs 1 (Procopius, pers. 
2.3.32-39), and a forliori the very fact of anne^ationisni;, which meant 'the dispossession of 
the dynasts hhc the Peutorehs, made the CaucariuD Princes, though Christions, gravlLate 
to the aristociatlc empire Of Iran. And this threw the Caucasian Kings Into the arms of the 
Bmperor, wlm was lor the:]rt not only the meta-poiltlcal secular head of Christendom, hut 
also a pleasing example of anU-nobiUary autocracy vrith which, before their eyes, to oppose 
the i’rinccs. It was in the context of this tension, as Well as that between Rome ond Iran, 
that the Armenian Monarchy was abolished in 42$, and the Iberian in 530, Cf, Studies 
351-3; CMH IV 1.597-9, 502-03; cf. Gronsset, ifis(oire pp. 260-1. 
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nastic, layer. One hears of the Arsaedds, the Chosroids, the ^tihT^n^ds, 
the Mamikonids^ the Bagratids^ the Kamsarakans, the Gwanis supplying mili¬ 
tary leadership to the Empire.^®* Bussell speaks well of the ’proud and inde¬ 
pendent spirit’ of 'that princely caste who offered themselves to the emperors 
almost on equal terms.*'®* And the success of the Caucasians in the Imperial 
service and in East Roman society must, largely, have been due to precisely 
the confrontation of two different social conceptions. This w^as an encounter 
of, on the one hand, the forcefulnesa of family solidarity, enhanced by a con¬ 
sciousness of the superioTily of birth, and, on the other, the indecision of the 
official negation of birth and heredity that was at odds, even in that society 
of self-made men, with the natural tendencies towards both. In this encounter, 
too, the Caucasians were strengthened by the natural sense of ethnic and so¬ 
cial solidarity, as opposed to the somewhat artificial unity of East Roman 
Society, which reposed on political allegiance and on varying degrees of the 
presumed linguistic, cultural, and rdigious tonformity.“^ 

Having all this in.view, it is rather difficult not to see a manifestation cf 
the Caucasian social conception in the rise, in the ninth and tenth centuries, 
of the Anatolian ‘powerful,’^®* For these families, many of them precisely 
the houses of Armenian origin mentioned earlier, were not merely great land¬ 
owning families, like those that existed earlier arid elsewhere in East Roman 
society; not occupying, occasionally, great offices of the State; no longer an 
aristocracy, like the senatorial order of former times; but a quasi-nobiliary 
group of landed families which, for the first time in East Homan history, bore 
hereditary family names, supplied, as though it had been their hereditary oc- 


Itifta AppertdiJc A (a) Nos. 1-6, (b) Nos. 1-3; Appendix B passim. 

Rom. Emp. 11 371-2, apropos ol tbe epJtEipb on the sarcophagus of the Exarch Isaac, 
possibly Q KamsaraTtan, Jo lh& cluiTch tl San VSlale Jo Ravenna, where he Is referred to as 
*IaadxtoQ rur Lederq, DACL 14.211 G, 

is* For maniicstations of prJde of liiTlIi and family solida)pJit.y, see ProcopJius, Beli. ponrf. 
4.27^16, IG; Bill, golft. 7.32.4, 5; the Exarch Isaac's epitaph stressing hts being 

[supra n. 134); aod CoostaMine VTi's emphasis on his grandfather’s rilustrSous Ar- 
menJati origin: Vifa ffcrsiIii-^Theoph. Contin. 212-1G. For the Impression produced on East 
Roman society by a Claucasian dynast, cl. Re!!, goiii. 7.31.7-10, and also Justinian's 
IncreUlhla clemency towards the Ar&acld ArtaJbanes, which betrayed something of a parvena's 
awe before Blood Royal: lAid. 7,32,51; 7^39.3. A manltestation of ethhid solidarity Is found in 
the case of the young Basil and the Patrician CoiiEtantliie {ManLaces): Theoph. Contin. 
2S0. Also, for ethnic exclusiveness, cf. Gregory Pacnrianus’ Igpikon of 1083/4 for the Mon¬ 
astery of PctrlUos/Fetrleojit, In BulgaiJa, In which this high Byzantine dignitary and bns^ 
band of an ImperJal princess bars entrance into his Georgian foundation to any Creek priest 
or monk; TaichmSyfli, cd, Typicon GrtsorU Pqcwr/oni (CSCQ 144, Sex, Iheridi 4 [Louvain 
10S4D cap, 24, 61-62 (Georgian text), 37-3& (Latin irons.); for the Greek text, iif. L, Petit, 
in VisonijjsJtij Vremenni^ 11 (1J104), 

^ Cl, Jenkins, CMH IV 2.9^-100. 
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ciipation, military leadership to the Elmpire^ and tended to exercise a’^qnasd-’ 
feudal control over the thematic troops, largely Armenian in composition^ 
Ti'hich were settled in tijie sliadow of their expanding latifundia. In other 
words, though settled on Imperial territory and incorporated in East Roman 
society, these Caucasian families continued, and induced their non-Cau¬ 
casian neighbours to adopt, the typically feudal-nobiliary way of life that 
was natural tg their forefathers and cousins in their original liomelandr And 
the epos of Digenis Acritas has presErved the flavor of their efthos,’*^ The 
growing power of this AnatOiliaji quasi-nobility quite naturally evoked the 
opposition of a State which conceived of society as composed only of the AutOT 
cral and his iSovAoi.™ So, both this api^earance oi the 'powerful/ which 
may be regarded as a projection of Caucasian society, and the earlier one, 
In the sixth and seventh centuries, which was a continuation of Late Homan 
plutocratic bureaucracy, met with the opposition of the Crown, Both the Ea- 
silids and the earlier Heradians, in struggling against this phenomenon, proved 
that the Imperial Roman tradition had, in thedr case, triumphed over the 
nohili&Ty tradition of Caucasia, whence they derived their own origin. 

But though these two great Imperial families escaped the influence of the 
Caucasian social conception, they failed to resist still another factor in By^an^ 
tine society, which may he presumed to manifest an imprint of Caucasia, 
Tliia is an imprint of the Caucasian political conception, and it can he seen 
in tlie rise of the sentiment of success!onal legitimism. The unwritten con¬ 
stitution of the Empire admitted, as is well known, of no hereditary succession 
to the Imperial office. The Elmperor, as the Providential Man, was held to 
be the personal appointee of the gods, or of God, as the case might be, and it 
was through tlie tl^eophanic people of Rome, or its representative the army, 
tliat the divine chcsice wns made manifest. However, since he derived his 
power from the people, the Emperor also could make an Emperor, i.e., a eo- 
Emperor with himself. It was in this way that the Imperial office could be 
monopolized by a family, co-optation rmaining to the end the constitutional 
iXtison iTcirt of dynastic continuity. Parallel to this eonstitutional theory, 
there did develop, however, especially in the Middle Byzantine phase, a deS- 


Cf, Adjontz, ‘Lea iimiia hiatoriques. . (note ^4 supra), 

Ecsslin, CMH IV :Br41iJcr, E9, And yet this imtgri aobUJty from 

Camcasia^ Byzantium's only real nobility made ita iniluence Idt even jin > offidal 
doGnmentg. Spcaliiug at tbs Symposium on Bysantine society, lield at JDunibartoD Oalss, 
on 1 May 1969, on the suhioct of 'The Aristocracy,' Professor Oatrogaraky pointed to the 
difference betvvsen tbo spirit manifesting llsslf in tti« so-caJDled Straitgikon of Maiulce and 
that found in the TuJrfiAa of Loo YI, on .lho question of the quaiiScations of a trrQcntjy^g, 
Y/hile the ioEmer maizes no refereneB to hirth, the laUw (ConsU 2,^1) includes 
among' the pioTcquisftes, 
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imte, though extra-conslilulional, feeling of legitunism, Brehier’s ‘doctrine 
legitimate, 

Now it is perhaps difficult to considei as wholly fortuitous the fact that 
this feeling of success!onal legitiinism Lecanie fully apparent for the first 
time under the Heraclians; and the role, for instance, of the Armenian Arsacid 
Valentine in securing what he regarded as the legitimate succession for the 
hoy Constans II in 641 is well known. In general, the Heraclians seem to have 
treated the Imperial office as something vested in their famiiy, rather than in 
a person as had been the case with the earlier rulers, and of this the purpose^ 
less and purely honorific proliferation of co-Emperorsliip — collegial sove¬ 
reignty, as distinct from co-optation of the heir “ inaugurated by them, 
appears to be a proof,The full flowering of this para-constitutional sen¬ 
timent was reached under the BasUids, as can be seen in the care taken by 
the non-Basilid Emperors of the time to show respect for the ‘rights’ of the 
‘legitimate’ Easilid boy-emperors,“^ It can also be seen in the incredible 
innovation of the joint-rule of Zoe and Theodora;^® as well as in the prestige 
attaching to the title of Porphyfogenitus. 

In Caucasia, the constitutional situation was entirely different with its 
dynastic monarchies of the Orontids, the Artaxiads, the Axsacids, the Pharna- 
bazids, the Chosroids, in which the succession to kingship, no less than that 
to princeship, was entirely a matter of birlh.*^^ It is, therefore, not unlikely 
that the development of success)onal legitimism in Byzantium, whatever its 
local roots or its foundation in human psychology, was at least stimulated 
by the Caucasian conceptions that were imported by the Armenian Emperors 
and the Caucasian members of the ruling stratum, 

4 

* 


1-36; Eflssliii, CMH IV 2.1-ig. 

For'a disUnctiDn betiveen co-optotion tf the heir and collegial sovereignly* see my 
'The FSftcenth-Cflntiary Bngrat-lds Qticl the Instituliqn of Collegial Sovereignly In Georgia^' 
Tr^ditio 7 ^ 1940 - 1051 ) 20 ^- 0 , 

In view of the fact that the Byzantine Emperorship was 'an autocracy, tempered by 
th& legal right of revolution/ 51 Is as Incorrect to speat of 'legitimate' but displaced Emperors 
and of successful ^usnrpers^ as to speak o( a Byzantine 'nobility'# Cf. Br^hSsr, JnsiHitffoJls 
5-6* 17* 23-^ ; EnssHn* CMH IV 2 h 6 ( ^ the coup d'ifiii miscarried, he [the would-be Emperor) 
suffered the dishonourable death of a usurper; if it sutceededp victory was a sign that tho 
grace ot God had departed from the deposed Emperor 

■'Hie earlier Empress-regnant, Irenc^ at least had the decency^ (from the Boman cou' 
slitutional pomt oi '^iew) to resort to the euphemism of entitling herself niOT<^ ^auiXev^ 
so as to disguise the essential illegality “ juridical absurdity—of a woman-imperaicr^ 
^ In Ihisp of tmuise^ {^aucasla was at one vrlth the West and with Sauauld Iran. 



A great role in the shaping of Byzantmo-CaucasmTi relations Tvas played 
by religiDus dcvel(ip*nents. Ettinicj social, and cult^iral separatism "with regard 
to the Empire and to Hellenism, wliich made itself felt thronghout the East 
Mediterranean world, expressed itself also in religious separatism as well. 
In these circumstances, at the Council of Dvin in 555, FYee Armenia rejected 
the Tome of Leo tlie Great and the Council of Chalcedon, which the Empire 
had accepted, and pfficinlly adhered to Monophysitism.^ Roman Armenia, 
the two GcMjgins, and the Armenians in the Georgian sphere, remained, how- 
i‘vcr, hdlhrii] lo tlic hjiijuTor's creed of the moment.^i^ Thereafter, whenever 
th+‘ Eniiiire, in its KU uggle with Islam, succeeded in setting up a momentary 
control over Free Armenia, it almost invariably attempted to impose, rather 
cavalierly, the faith of Chalcedon upon an unwilFng population. Religious 
conformity was the price for hnperial aid against Islam— ‘Byiance, devenue 
leur unique recours, leur marchandait son appui,’ as Fr Pecters wrote*®® — 
much like what the West has been accused of doing centuries later with regard 
to Byzantium, And many Armenians preferred the turban.™ 

In pursuance of the same policy of religious uniformity, the Empire obliged_ 
the Armenian srnjgres passing to its service to conform, w*ith no matter what 
degree of sincerity, to the Byzantine Establishment. And exactly as many 
retained, although in Imperial service, Gieir social ccncepttoins and their ethnic 
solidarity, some at least can be supposed to' have likewise remained covertly 
faithful to tlicir ethnic religion. It is, therefore, not altogether devoid of like’ 
lihood that a hidden revulsion from this enforced conformity must in some 
Cases have made itself felt, expressing itself, for instance, in various heterodox 
sympathies, snch as a leaning towards Iconoclasm.*®® 

A recent study on tlie Paulician movement has shown, to my mind con¬ 
clusively, that this movement originated in Armenia, where it represented 


G^ltte, La. Horrotio 13D-7&; Toumanolf, Caufdsici 14Z-&; CMH IV l.€04. 

CAriffian Albania, and even $0ine parls cil easlrcrn ArroenJiat long 

5&!> contyined to Trnver between OiEUcedon and Dvln: ibid, 14S-SZ. 
lafl Puelers, Orien? tt Byzatice: Ls irifvniis oriental de ChasiographU bgzanUne {Subatdta 
iiagipgrapjiica Biuasels 1950) 2$, 

la? The PrtsidJine Prince cf Ana^nla, Theudaw (jupno a, ^6), Hpresenting those 

who thus preferred the Caliph’s to Bv^antlne overlordahLp, may well he called the Armenian 
Luke Notaras. 

Whatever has been said about the connection between Iconodaem and Armenia, the 
existenee In Armenia of religlaiis ait and of the conscions. Intellectual defence of it (cf. S. 
Der l^ersesslan, 'Uno apologle axm£nienne des Images duseptiime slide,' 17 [1P44]) 

58^87) must never be orverlooked. Any connection betvreen the Aimenians and Iconoclaam, 
if there he any, must be sought rather In th# climate ol hidden revolt against the Esftahltsh- 
meut. There was, of course, a streak of anicony in Paulicianism, for which see N. Gaisotan, 
The Pauifffion Heresy: A of the and J>e!^ei'opmenl of Pquifejanfam iJi Armenia 

and fh# Eastern FnvirKte of J.’ie jS^ffronfEne Empire (Paris 1667), 
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the survival nf an early Christian deviationism pi^e Artoptinuist kiad.JDnly 
later, in the ninth century, aiter it had found its Tvay into the Empire^ did 
■paulicianism acquire, possibly of inner necessity intheT lit an through any 
traceable influence, certnin Dualistic fcnlurcs.^'’ Tlic difficvilties caused by 
the Panlicinns to the Empire constitute another, this time negative, instance 
pf the role of the Armenians in Byzantine socicly. 

In of nil that has been snid about this ratp. It would ual poi'hftpn hv' 
too ^Yidc of the mark to mnptw, wtih Uusaoli,'^'' lha t oU' pI I In' AvnU'ulim 
(and, generally. Caucasian) ektneni in endowiug with viability Uic Boinan 
Imperial traditions in the East, to that played in endowing it \vith viability 
in the West, by the Germanic: element. 
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Atimemian at«d Geduqia^ Cq^mani>ino in ruE Aemss Foscss 

OF THE FImf^e In The Reion of JusTiunAtf I, 527^565 

<a) TJie Armenians 

1. Ariatanes/Artawan, Pr> Ar^aknnt; Procopius, Fe!f. pcrs. 2.3,2S; Fell. nonJ. 
4.24,1-2; 4,25.5; 4.27-25; ReR soih. 7.31.7-16; 7.32; 7.39,5; 7,40,14-17; 
e.24.1; 8.25.24; MarcelHmis comes, C/iron. (MGH Auct, ant. 11; 1594) add; 
ad arm. 547, 5, 

2. John, Pt. AHaJ^mil: Fel}, per.i. 2,3.32; Bill, oand, 4.24.1-2; 4.24.15. 

3. Gregory, Pr. Arsakuni: Fell, wand, 4,27-28. 

4. Narses, Fr. Kamsarakan; Feil. pers. 1,12.21-22; 1.15.31; 1.10.37; Felf. gofh, 
6.13.17; 6.16,21; 6,17,3; 6.17.16; 6.15.6; 6,36.3; 6,27.16; 6.29.29. 

5. Aratius/Hrahat (Phraates), Pr. Kamsarakanr Fell. pers. 1.12.21-32; 1.15.51; 
Fell. goih. 6.13,17; 6.16,18; 6,18.6; 6-20,3; 6.27.16; 6.29.29; 7,34.40; 7.40.34. 

6. Isaac, Pr. Kamsarakan: Fell. pers. 1,15.32-33; Felf. polh, 7,13,20; 7.18.1; 
7.19.7, 24, 26-30, 32, 34. 

7. Adolius; Fell, pers, 2.3,10; 2,2L,2> 15, 20; 2.25.35. 

8. Amaces/ArSak: FefL pers. 2.5.11. 

9. Artahanes/Artawan; FeJf. goih, 8,8,21-25. 

ID, Artabazes/Artawazd: B&IL goih, 7.3.10, 17, 20, 21, 22; 7,4.2-9f 23-30, 

11, Chanaranges: Feif. gt>iK 7.32,12; Agathlas 2.6,76, 

12, Gjlaciaa; Fell, goih, 7,26.24-27. 

13, John; Bell. uond. 3,17,1-2; 4.2,1; 4,3.4, 12; 4.4,9-25. ^ 

,14. John Gnzes; Bell, pcrs, 2.30.4; Fell, goih. 8,5.15, 30, 38; 8.9.13, 20; 3.10.7; 
5.11.57-58; Justinian, Nov, 31,2; cf. Stein, Hisf. du Fos-Fmp, 11 471 ji. 2. 


^ Gaiscilan, op. eft.; cf. ray rev* Armtritmi Hist, Heview 74 (19S9) 361-2. 
Fom. JSnip, II 546. 
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15. Nnrses; Sell, pers, 1,15*31; gotti^ 6,13J6 ff, 

16. Peter; BelL pers, 2.15,6-8* 

17. (Ursidus) Sittas/Tzitlas/Zetas: Bell. pers. 1.12.20^ 21,22; 1*15.3-4* 6-7*10*10* 
24* 25; 1,21.3, 0, 23; 2.3*8-27; Cod. OusU 1.20.5; Malalas (Bonn) 42Q-30, 
465-6; cf, Adontt* Armenrja 133, 138; Stein 470, 

18. - Thomas: BelL pers. 2.30,5. 

19. Varazes/Varaz: Sell, QOlh, 7,27,3, 10; 8.13,10* 

(b) The Georgians 

1. PeranluB/PJrSn (Mihran?) Ghosroid prince; Bell, pers, 2,24*15; 0,26.35; 
2,26.25; 2.27.42; cf. Siudks 372 n, 52, 

2. Pacurius/Bakurj Chosrold prince: Bell, goth, 7.27.2; B.26.4; 8,34.9"’14, 

3. Phazas, Chosrold prince; peH. goth, 7*6*10; 7.7.3, 7; 7,28*5, 15. 

4. PharcsmaneVP'^^irSTnQn: Bell, pers. 1.8.3, 

5. Ruiiiius: Fel/, vand, 4,10.1; 4.20.19, 

6. Theodore: Agathias 5.1. 

Note lo Nos. 4, 5, and 6 

The connection of the Kamsarahan Dynasty with the castle of Bol orBolberd* 
in Fhasiane/Basean, Js indicated by Lazarus of P^^arpi, 80 (323), 85 ( 345). At 
that tirne — the insurrection of 450-A51 there "were three Kamsarakan princes, 
Karses, Hrahat, and Isaac* sons of ArSawir II, Prince of Siraccne/Sirak and 
ArSaninik'; ibid. 68, 74, 80, 90, There can be little doubt that the three brothers, 
Tftho entered the Imperial service under Justinfan, bearing the Kamsarakan 
proenomijifl of Narses, Aratius/Hrahat, and Isaac* the last-named of whom ceded 
to the Empire the castle of BuiXoVy near Theodosiopoils (FcU. pers. 1,15.32-33), 
i*e,, indeed in Phasianc* were Kamsarhkan princes, Cf, Stdn 292 n, 1. For the 
Arsacld house of Kamsaiahaii, see Studies 205-7. 
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Airmen JANS and Georgians in the Tmperal Ser’VICe, 

FROM TiiE End op the JysTiNiANic to the Bnd op the 
Basiled Epooh (VIth-XIth CiiKTirRins)* 

One flstcrisl!: (*) marks lliosc Tvho attempted* or were accused of aUempting* 
the tkrone; two asterisks (=^*) mark those who were proclaimed Emperors; aud 
three asterisks those who actually citcrcised the Tmperial power. The Ar¬ 

menian and Georgian dynasts who received titles froin the Court ot Constan¬ 
tinople in their capacity as vessals oi the Empire (like the Presiding Princes) 
are not included in this list. This list closes ■with the end of the Basilld epoch, 
which marked, precisely, the parting of the ways between Byzanlliim and Cau¬ 
casia. Thereafter, and in many cases doubtless even earlier, families of Armenian 
tuid Georgian origin became thoroughly Byzantinized, and therefore hardly 
conscious of their Caucasian origins, as is dear, e.g., from the StTafegikon of 
Cecaumenus. There’were, however, in the post-Basilid period, a few, like Phila- 
l etns Brachamius and Gregory Pacurianus, who indeed retained the consciousness 
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of their CeucasiaTi pTovcnoncej but thest seem to have been exceptional cases, 
no longer manifestations of the 'peaceful conquest’ of Byzantium by Caucasia as 
before. Emperors are Included here only in their capacity as officials or digni¬ 
taries, prior to their elevations, and their descendants are omitted.— 'Pr, of 
the Bagratids,' ‘Pr, of the Mamikonlds^^heads of the house; 'Pr. Bagratuni,’ 
*Pr, Mamlk[>nean‘=^cadets. Adonti = armdno-&i^«inffjiM (Lisbon 1965). 

iemp. Maurice-Phocas, 582’610 

1. A tot, Pr. Xorxoruni, Pafr{icius3, General in Thrace: Eusebius (Sebeos), 
6 (70), 20, 

2, Hernclius 'the Elder/ Gen,, Pa/r., Ea:(ffrcAus) Africctei Theophyl. Sijn. 2,3; 
3,5, 6, 7, 8,10; 3.6; Theophanes a, 6D7S, 6079, 6000, 6100, 6101; Seb, 6(77), 
7(80), 20(111), 21(114), 24(125), 

Isaac, Pr, Mamikonean, Gen. in Thrace: Seb, 10. 

4, MiiSeJ n, Pr. of the Mamikonids, Commander In Thrace: Seb. S. 

5, Theodosius, Pr. Xorxoruni, Gen, in Armenia: Seb. 22. 

Heraclius I, 610-641 

6, +*Baane3/Vahan, Gen.: Theoph. a. 6118, 6125, 6126. *+636, 

7, David, Pr. Saharunl, at Court: Seb. 29(166), 

8, Isaac (Pr, Kamsarakan?), Ex. Itai.: Inscr., Leclerc, DACL, 14.2116- 

9, Manuel, Pr. ArSakuni, Mfig[isicr ©//fciorum), Praefiectus) 

Aegyptii Theoph, o, 6126; Seb. 34(221), 32(188); Mich. Syr. (Chabol) 2,425, 

10. Meaezius/Miez 11, Fr. Gnuni, Gen,: Theoph. a. 6118; Seb, 29(163,166). 

11. Nicetas, Patr.i Nicephoros, 4, 6, (nepheiv of 2), 

12. Theodore, Gen.: Theoph, o. 6125; Nic, 7, 26, (s. of 2). 

13. Theodore, Mag,; Nic. 29; Seb. 29(165). (s, of 12). 

14. Vahan, Pr. Xorxofuni, at Court: Seb. 29(165). 

15. Yaraz-Tiroc' IT, Pr, oE the Baratids, at Court: Seb. 29(165). 

iemp. Constantine III — Justinian II, 641-711 

16. Baanes/Vahan Governor of IV Arm,: Theoph. a. 6194. 

17. ***Bardaucs/Viirdan-Philippicus, Comm,: Theoph. a. 6203, 6204, 6205; 
NIC. 50, 52, 53, 54, *+*711-713. 

IS. Barashacurius/Varaz-Bakur, Pro^Dspafh(ar!us)j ComC«)'055e(|ii(f[); Theoph. 
0 . 6203; Nic, 54. 

19. **Jobn (Pr, Gnuni): Mich. Syr. (Ghabot) 2.455. •V. 669. 

20. **Mezezius/Mi6K (III, Pr, Gnuni), Com. Obse^u.x Theoph. a, 6160 (M^f- 
f(os); Mich, Syr, (Ch) 2.451; Arm. vers. (Langlols, Venice 186S) 241 (^Ji^i). 
** 668 - 669 . 

21. Saborius Persogents/Sabur Aprasit'gan = pasagnathes, Pa/r., iS(r{a/effUB) 
Armffniocorum: Theoph. a, 6143, 6150; Mich. Syr. (Ch) 2.451; cf, Peeters, 
JiAi:Armeiiz-nEF2x?rEm^, Becherckes i 293 - 300 . 

22 . Smbal V, Pr, of the Bagratids, .‘?pafhnroccihd(i(fnf«5), Drunir(ariHs), Comm, 
in Thrace; Seb,- 32(185, 188), 34(221). 

23. Theodore, Gen.: Seb. 32(184, 187). 

24. Theodore Myaces/Hmayeak, Pairr. Theoph. a. 6196, 6205; Nic, 55. 

25. +Valentii]e> Pr, AriakunL Pair,, Com,. Excubitoruuit-S^. 32(180-133); 
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Theop]!. <7, 6136 (£D also Anastas. Biblioth.)^ Nic. 33, 34, 36; 
Cedrenus 1.754. 

iemp. Leo III - Constantine V, 717-775 

26. •**ArtabasduB/Arlaw 0 zd (Pr, Mamikonean), Sir* Arm*, Curop{atates), Com. 
Obsegu.: Theoph, a. 6209, 6218, 6232, 6235; Nic,66. ’^**742^743. 

27. Artabasdus/Arta^asd, Domesticjis Schariorum'. Thcoph. a. 6235. 

28. Baanes/Vahan, Str* Bucelt.: Theoph. a. 6263. 

29. Bactagius/Vaxtang, Pafr,; Theoph, a, 6235 (Anast, Bihlioth.: ^ajjato/ijrius); 
Zonaras 15,5 (Bactangius). 

30. Bardanes/Yardan, 5/r, Ar/ri.: Theoph, «. 6363i=Bard&ne5/Vardan, Pnfr, 
(falli, of 31) Theoph. a. 6257. 

31. Constantine, Spaih*, Proto.'itraior s, of Bardanes/Vardan; Theoph, a, 6257. 

32. ^’*'*Nicepliorus (Pr. Mamikonean), Comm, in Thrace: Theoph. a. 6233, 
6235. Co^Emp. of 26. 

33. Nicetas (Pr. Mamikonean), 5fr, Anat., A^onjosirategusi Theoph. a. 6234, 
6235; Nic. 67, 68. 

34. TiridatesjTrdat (Pr. Mamikonean), Pah*.; Theoph. a, 6234 {TvjQidArrjv, . , 
i^dA£2.ipov of 26), 

tfmp* Leo lY - Irene, 775-302 

35. * Alexius Musele/MuSeJ (Pr, Mamikonean), jSpofJiar., Brun^j, Vigitiae, PaJr*, 
Sir* Arm.: Theoph. a. 6283, 6284, 6285. *792, 

36. Artabasdus/Artawazd, Pr. Mamikonean, Sir. Anaiolieon: Leontius 34 (138); 
37(155); Theoph* a* 6270. 

37. Bardanes/Vardan, Pair*, Sir. Thracesiorum: Theoph. a, 6291. 

33. Bardanius/Vardanj Potr., Bom. 5cJi,: Theoph. a. 6288. 

39. Bardas/Vard, 5fr. Arm.: Theoph. a. 6273, = (7) 30. 

40. Bardas/Yard, Pofr,: Theoph. «. 6234 = {7) Bardas/Vard (Pr. Gnuni), Pair.: 
Genes. 2.35 (lath, of 56). 

41. Baristerotzes/VarazpTiroc' (Pr. Bagratum7), Sir, Arm.: Theoph. a. 6270 

( Kqq (OTe^oTf^^), 

42. Constantine Artaser/ArtaSir, Pro(ospofh.t Theoph, «. 6235. 

43. Gregory, s, of Muzelacius/MuSei (ak) (Pr, Mamikonean), Pafr., Com. Ob- 
scfu.: Theoph, a. 6270, 6295, 

44. Tatzates/TaCat, Pr, Anjcwac’i, Sir. Leont, 37(155), 39(158-161)); 

Theoph, a, 6270, 6274, 

lemp. Nicephoms I - Stauraoius, 802-811 

45. ^Arsaber/ArSawir (Pr, Kamsarakan ?), Queslor, Patr.-* Theoph. a. 6300; Ge¬ 
nes. 1.21, *808. 

46. ••Bardanes/Vardan 'the Turk,’ Pair*, Sir. Anal., Arm., Ops,, TAraces., 
Bucel?.; Theoph. a. 6295, 6296; Theoph. Contin. 6, 8; Genes. 1.8-10. **803. 

47. Bardanius/Vardan Anemas, Spcf/har.i Theoph. d. 6299. 

temp. Michael 1 - Theophilns, 311-342 

48. Alexius Mnsele/MuSeJ (Pr. Mamikonean) Crlnltes, Pair*, Anthspatus, Mag,, 

Bus; Caesar; Th. Contin. 107-8; Symeon Mag. 630-632; Geo, Mo- 
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Tiac]i. tContin,) 7&4-6; Leo GrammaL 450-451; Cedr, 1,018. as 

found in J>e adm. i/np. 43, 50, seems preferable to iCgijVJTT)?). 

49. Bardas/Vard, Str. Thraces,: ViL Tfteod, Stud^ (PG) 300> 

50. Barsaclus/Varuz-Sahak (Isaae), f’nfr,; Genes, 2.35. 

51. Christoplier, Mag,i Genes. 2.35 (lath, of 50 and 50). 

52. Constantine Babutzicus^ Mag.^ Drung, VigLi Th. Contln. 175; Sym. Mag, 
630; Geo, Mon. 805; Cedr. 1.933, 961, 

53. Constantine Maniaces^ Drung. VigJ.f Pair., Logatheies I>romix Th, Cont. 150, 
193, 239, 230; Genes, 4.81, SS-9, 101, 106-7; Sym. Mag, 667, 681; Geo, 
Mon. 835; Leo Gram. 461, 468; Cedr. 1.094. 

54. Gregory Pterotast Th, Cont. 57-B, B3-3; Cedr! 1,884, of 55), 

55. **’*Leo (Pr, Gnnni), Sir. Anai.t Pair.x Theoph, n, 6304, 6305; Th, Cont. 
12; Anon. Vff. ieonw; Genes. 1.4; cf.Sfutffes 300-1 {n.323),205. ■^+’^813-820. 

56. Leo ScloTus, Sir. PKhponnesix Anon, Vif. Leonis (PG) 428. 

57. Manuel {Pr, Mamlkonean) ‘the Amaledte,' prt>tostr., Sfr. Arm., Dom, 
Soli,, Sir. Anal., Pa/r., Afa^f,: Th, Cont. 18, 24, 110, 119-2t, 137, 148-9, 

’ 168; Genes. 3,53, 62, 68; Sym, Mag. 630; Geo, Mon. 796-9, 802-3,* Leo Gram. 
451-4; Cedr, 1.920, 921, 022, 925, 926, 927, 923, 933, 934, 939, 940, 941, 
942, 947, 948, 956, 958. 

58. Maiinns (Pr, Mamikonean), Urunff., Turmaroft,: Th, Cont. 89; Cedr, 1,903. 

59. Nasar, Pair., Sir. Bucetl.: Genes. 2.35; Geo. Mon. 835; Leo Gram. 462; 
Cedr. 1.1030, 1031. 

60. Petronas (Pr. Mamlkoneau), Sfr. Drunji. Vis?., Pair., Mair.*, 

Th. Cont. 167, 174, 179; Genes. 4.97; Sym. Mag. 666; Geo. Mon. 810, 835 
(Sir, Anal.); Leo Gram, 450, 462; Cedr. 1.955, 950, 963, 965. 

■61, Theodosms Bahntzicfus, Pair,: Genes. 3.71-72; Cedr. 1.938. 

62. Tlieodosins Musele/Mnie} (Pr. Mamlhonean) CTinltes, Pair,: Cedr. 1.919. 

temp. Michael III 842-867 

63. Antlgonus (Pr, Mamlhonean), Dom. Scft., Potr.x Th, ConL 180, 205, 299: 
. Genes, 4,105, 106; Sym, Mag. 665; Geo. Mon. 834; Leo Gram. 462; Cedr. 

1.980, 983, 993. (s. cl 67). 

64. Arsaber/ArSawir (Pr. KamsarakanV), Pair., Mag.x Th. Cont. 156, 175; 
Cedr, 1,961. 

65. Artahasdus/Arta'wasd, Heiacriarcfxesi Sym. Mag. 685; Geo. Man. 838; 
,Leo Gram. 469, 

60, A^ylaeo (Pr. Mamikoneen), at Court: Sym, Mag. 688; Goo. Mon. 830, 
837, 839; Theod, Mdit. 170. of 71) 

67. Bardas/Vard (Pr. Mamlkonean 7), Po/r., Dom. SeJu, A/og., Chsri\iJorivs 
CanicJii, Curop,, Caesar; Th, Cont. 137, 151, 167, 171, 176, 1S4, Genes. 
4.90-91, 97; Sym, Mag. 043, 657, 658, 665; Geo. Mnn. 821, 833; Leo Gram- 
460-2; Cedr, 1.943, 958, 965, 971, 979, 980, 981, 

68. Bardas/Vard, Str. Aface4rmiae( 7);. Geo. Mon. 818; Leo Gram. 458, 

69. Bardas/Vard, at Court: Sym. Mag. 678. 

70. Bardas/Vard (Pr. Mamlkanean?), at Court: Sym. Mag, 678; Geo, Mon. 
837; Theod. Melit, 170; cf. Adontz 79-80, 

71. *’''*BaBil (Pr. Mamikoncaii 7) '■the Macedonian', Stnafor, Profewfr., Pa(r,, 
Mag. Paraeoefflo/ttcnus: Th. Cont. 206, 207, 231, 237; Sym. Mag. 675; 
Geo. Mem. 837;'Leo Gram. 465, 466, **+867-886; co*Emp. 866. 


'1 JlAUITIi'J 


72. Constantine Toxaras Taiphinarites, at Court: Genes, 4.106? Sym. Mag, 
678, 688? Geo* Mon. 830, 937, 940; Leo Gram. 465, 460. 

73. Gordyles/Garjoyl, Sir. Maced.i Geo. Mon. 818; Leo Gram. 458, 

74. George Peganes, Pair., Com. Obsequ.: Tb, Cont. 240-1? Sym, Mag, 683; 
Leo Gram. 467? Cedr* 1.1000, 1001, 1005, 

75. John 'the Chaldian/ Sfr. Chatdiae: Sym, Mag. 678, 685, 687; Geq. Mon. 
830; Leo Gram, 465, 469, 

76. Marianus (Pr. Mamikonean), Proef. JJriis:. Sym, Mag, 687; Geo. Mon. 830, 

77. Marianus (Pr, Mamikonean?), Dom* Scftr, Sytn, Mag. 678, 688; Geo. Mon. 
830, 840; Leo Gram. 465; Theod. Mellt, 170; De eerim. 2.42(374). 

78. T4. (Pr. Mamikonean), s, of Caesar Bardas, Ocdtf.: Syui. Mag, 665. 

79. Petronas (Pr. Mamikonean?). 

80. Syrnhatius/Smbat (Pr, Mamikonean?), at Court? Geo, Mon. 837; Theod. 
Mclit. 170; De eerijn. 2.42 (374). 

80, Symhatliis/Smbat (Pr, Bagratunl?), Pa/r., Log, Z>nom,; Th. Cont, 205, 
237-3, £03; Genes, 4,106 (iTa^^dTtof); Syin, Mag. 676, 678, 680; Geo. Mon. 
828, 830. 833, 834? Leo Gram. 464, 467? Cedr. 1,980, 999, 1000, 1001, 1005. 

81. Theophilus (Theophilitzes) at Court: Th. Cont. 224-26, 

220? Genes. 4,109? Sym, Mag, 676, 678, 680; Geo. Mon. 816-17, S2i>-21; 
Leo Gram, 458; Cedr, 1,084-02. ((rvyysWJj of 67) 

62. Tzantzes, Sif. Mactd,\ Geo. Mon, 819; Leo Gram, 459? cf. Adonta 54-55. 

temp. Basil 1, 867-886 

S3, Alexins (Pr. Mamikonean) Crinites, Sir. Gffpri: De fftSJii. IS. 

84. Angurlnes Azotus/A^ct, Gen.; De them. 12. 

85. Baanes/Vahan, Poir.f Praepositvte S* Cu5icuii, SucelJorins: Geo. Mon, 
840; Leo Gram. 470; He cerim. 1 App. 280. 

86. Bai‘das/Vard, s. of Apostypes; Th. iCont, 307. 

87. Ba^tzapedon/^'a^^'apet, Manglabite^r Th, Cont. 307, 

88. Basil (Pr. Mamikonean?), jRecfor: Geo. Mon, 837, (s. of 70) 

89. CurtlcinsyK'urdlk, ex-Pr, of Locana, Gen.: Th, Cont. 268, 358, 383; Geo, 
Mon. 853. 876; Leo Gram. 477, 489; Cedr, 1,1007, 1054; 2.280. 

90. David, s. of Apostypes: Th, Cont. 307, ■ 

01. John Curcnas/Gurgen, Dorn. Biconatonxm: Th, Cont. 277, 426; Geo, Mon, 
847; Leo Gram, 474. 

92. John (II) Curcuas/Gurgen, Pro(o:?fstfarfus: Geo. Mon, 847; Leo Gram. 474, 
03. Leo Apostypes, Sir. TI}Tacicie& Maced.: Th, ConL 30S> 308; Cedr, IJ.031. 

(fath. of S6) 

(77) Marianus (Pr, Mamikonean?). 

94, Melias/Mleh, Pa?r,, Jkfag,, Turmoreh. ^upArafiaf TrBrpine, Sir. Lgcandh 
De adm. imp. 50,138, 145, 152, 154, 162, 164; jDe them. 12; Cedr. 1,1030; 
2.285, 311. 

95, Procopius (Pr, Mamikonean) Crinites, Pair,: Th, Cont. 358; Geo, Moq. 
85,3? Leo Gram. 477? Cedr, 1.1031, 1032, 

96, N. Bahutzieus: Sym, Mag. 690; Geo. Mon, 847; Leo Gram. 474. 

97, Bomanns Curcuas/Gurgen, Pap-.: Cedr, 1.1013; 2,313, 406> 

93. Stylianus Zautzes, Log. Brom.r Basiieopaior; Th. Cont. 354, 

357, 359, 362; Sym, Mag. 701; Geo. Mon. 845-7, 349, 852, 863, 856; Leo 
Gram. 473, 475, 477, 478; Cedr. 1,1050, 1053? Vit. Buihgm. (De Boor) 6. 
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90* Sympathtcius/Smbat(ilt)j Proiospof/i,: TTiIlchB^a^ Syff. graen. membr^ 2.3; 
D, C. G* Heimbaclif ed, .BcsiKt* Yl (Leipzig 1370) 110, 

femp^ Leo YI - Alexander, 3S6’913 

100. Baasaciiis/Vasak, CUsurarch. Larissas: J>e adm. imp. 50.139, 142, 148* 

101. Bardas/Vard (Ft* Kamsaralcaii?), Mag.', Th. Cent. 175, 

102. Basil, ins(?trt}g of the Emp.; Cedr, 1.1053, of 98) 

103. Chrlslopher T^ant^es, Profo^wf,: Cedr, 1.1057, 1059, 

104. Consiantine Lips, Pair.f Protospath.t I>om. Hgpuragias: Th. Coni, 371, 384, 
389; Sym, Mag, 724; Geo, Mon, 856, 377, 831, 8S2; Leo Gram. 484, 489, 
492; Cedr. 2.281, 285, 286; Ds atfm. fmp, 43,43, 65, 59, 61, 70, 74, 

105. Cncorici'as/GrigDrilc (Gregory): De adm. imp* 50.139* (br* of lOO) 

(89) Curticdus/K'nrdlk, ex-Pr, of Locana, 

106. George (Pr, Mamikonean) Crbiltea, at Court: Tb, Coni, 369; Geo. Mon, 
863; Leo Gram. 483; Cedr. 1,1064. 

107* Gregory Iberitaes, Dorn, Sch.t Tb. Qont. 372, 382^83; Geo. Mon* 867; 
Leo Gram. 484; Cedr. 1.1007, 

108* lacbmncas ol Digisene, Sir. Nicopoleos: De adm. bnp. 50*121, 123; cf. 
them. 9* 

109* Ismao], Cbsur«rcA, -De aefm. (mp. 60.140, 144, 147, 

110. John Zautzes, Dryngf, Viyf*: Goo* Mon. 856; Leo Gram, 478, 480; Cedr. 
1.1058. 

111. Leo, 3, of SymbalSces/Smbat(ac>, 'the Armenian,' Proio^patft*, Str. Cypr., 
Topoierstcsi De adm. imp. 51,72, 74,104, 126, 129; L>e cerim. 2.,43(S79), 

112. Leo, s. of Zautzes, Mag,: Cedr. 1.1058, 

113. Manncn, ex^Pr. of the Maihikonids and of Digiseno, Profospaih.; De 
adm, imp. 50,115, 118, 120* 

(94) Melias/Mleb. 

114. Nicetas Sclems, Pair.: Th. Cont, 358; Geo, Mon, 863; Leo Gram. 477, 
491; Cedr* 1,1055* 

116. Pnncratnca5/Bagrat(nk) (Pr, Mamtkonean) of Dlglsene, Dam, Hicon,, 
Sir* .eureii,: Z)e Cfdm, imp. 50.121, 122; .De yiem. 9; Th. Coni* 387; Sym. 
Mag. 723; Geo. Mon. 880; Leo Gram. 497; Cedr. 2,284, 

116, Pazunes: De adm. imp. 50,140, (hr* of 100) 

(95) Procopius (Pr. Mamikon can) Crinltes. 

(97) Romanus Curcuas/Gurgen. 

117. Sinutes, Chori. Drom*: De adm. imp. 43.36, 41, 47* 

118* Stephen (Pr. Kamsarakan?), Pair., Mag., Regent: Th. Cont* 173, 175, 
354, 381, 30S; Sym, Mag. 681; Geo* Mon. 850-51; Leo Gram. 476, 491, 
492, 493, 497; Cedr, 1.1077; 2.297, 

(03) Stylianns Zautzes, 

119. Styllanus (II) Zautzes, at Court: Leo Gram. 480. 

(99) SympathidusySmbat(ik) 

120. Theodore, s, of Pancrates/Bagarat (Basilaces), Pniiospath.' Derodm. imp. 
43.41; De cerim. 2.43(379); John Kalho). 284^5; cf, Toumanoli, Rc^r, of 
J&erra 34, 

121. Tzautzes, at Court: Th. Cant, '360; Sym. Mag* 702; Geo, Mon, 866; Leo 
Gram,'478, (s,-of^98) 



temp, ComUntme VII Romantic I, SI3’959 

122. Abessalom (Pr, MEmikonean) Ciinilw, at Court: Th, Cont, 3S4; Geo. Mon. 
S70; Cedr. 2.281, 

128, Adrian, Patr^: Th. Cont. 428; Sym. Mag. 746; Geo. Mon. 914; Leo Gram. 
506; Cedr. 2.316. 

124. Adrian 'ttc Cbaldlun’: Th. Cont. 404; Sym. Mag. 784; Geo. Mon. 896; 
Leo Grom. 499; Cedr. 2.802. 

125. Alexius (Pr. Mara Ikon ean) Musele/MuSe], Patr.f Drungr. Th. Cont, 401; 
Syjn, Mag. 733; Geo, Mon, 8B3-4; Leo Gram, 498. 

126. Arotras <Pr. Maniikonean) Crinites, Protospath^, Sir. Felop.^ Sir. Ilelladosi 
Dc adm, imp. 50,34j 39, 47, 52, 53. 

127. Araenius, Prtfiospath., ManglaKi XJc arfm. imp. 61.72, 130; Th. Cont, 309. 
<B. of 111) 

(101) Bardas/Vard (Pr. Kamsarakan?). 

128. BartiEjs/Vard Platypodes, Sir, Pstop,t adtn. imp. 50,54, 57* 

l2S. Basil Nothus Lecapenus, ProiOpeSi,, Pair., Poracttfm.: Th, Cont. 442, 461, 

468; Sym. Mag, 754; De adm. imp. 50.233; Leo Dlaq. 3.7; 4,1; Cedr, 2.350; 
Psellus, C/iron, 1,3, 19’21, 

IgO, ***Chnstoplier Lecapenus, Hetaer.: Th. Cont, S95. Co-Emp. of No. 140, 921" 
931. 

131, Constantine, s, of Lips, Pair., Anlhyp., Afa^n. i/eiaer.: De adm. imp, 48,43; 
Adontz 224 (s. o1 104?). 

132, John Cureuas/Gurgen, Drunp, Vigl.j Dom. Scb., Mag.t Sir. Altai.: Th, 
Cent. 397. 404, 415, 426, 427, 428, 429, 441, 443; Sym. Mag, 731, 734, 
747; Geo, Mon, 890, 896, 907, 915, 916, 923; Leo Gram. 496, 499; J?e adm, 
imp, 45.56, 59, 143, 162; Cedr, 3.297, 302, 316. 

L38. Manuel Curtiees/K^urdik, Pair., Driinp. Vijr?: Th. Cont. 435, 436; Sym. 

Mag. 752; Geo, Mon. 917; Leo Gram. 609; Cedr, 2,327, 

(94) Melias/Mleh. 

134, Michael Toxaras, at Court; Th, Cont, 383; Syra, Mag, 724; Geo. Mon. 
8S1; Leo Gram. 490; Cedr. 2.285. 

:L35, N,(Pr. Mamikonean) Crtnites, Proiospeti^,, Sir. Galabriae: De adm, imp, 
43.137, 170, 172, 177; Cedr, 2.357-8, 

136. Nicholas (Pr. Bagratuni) Tomices/T'otrnlk: De cerim. 1.96(252); Cedr, 
2.324. 

(115) PancratucasyBagrattuk) of I>iglsene. 

137, Pantherius, Pair,, Dom, Sch.: Th, Cont, 429; Geo, Mon. 917; Leo Gram, 

507; Cedr, 2.318. of 140) 

].S8. Paschal(Pr.Mamikonea]ni)Crinites, Pro ((wpa th., S ir. Langobwrdiae : Th. Cont, 
431; Sym. Mag, 748; Geo, Mon, 917; Lao Gram. 507; De cerfm. 1,96(252); 
Leo Diac. 3,7; Cedr, 2,3l9, 342. 

139. Photlnus Platypodes: Th. Cont. 401. 

(97) Romanus Cnrcuas/Gurgen, 

140. ***Romanus Lecapenus, Sir. Sami, Drung.f BasUeop., Caesar: Th, Cont. 
391, 395, 397; Sym. Mag. 724, 725; Geo. Mon. 890; Leo Gram. 492, 495; 
Cedr, 2.280, 287. ***920^944. 

141. Romanos (Pr. Mamikonean) Mnsele/MuSel, Com. Obsegu.: Th. Cont, 

443; Cedr, 2,342, 343, 

(118) Stephen (Pr. Kamsarakan?). 



1J2. Tai2£<tcs;T&0atj Mag.: Th. Coni. 404 (Syin. Mag. V34; Geo. 

Moti. 8t}6 (T^dvtrj^); Leo Gram. 49&; Cedr. 2.302. 

(120) Tlniocloref s. of Pancrates./Bagarat (Basilaces). 

143. TheophHus Curcuas/Gurgen, Pair.^ Mag., Sir. ChaM., Sir. Ttieodosiapoleos^ 
Uom. ScA.: Th. Gont. 428; De adm. imp. 40.59, 134^ 140; Cedr. 2.313. 

144. Theophylactus, Patr.y Com. Mag.; De a^fm, imp. 43.155; Th. Gont. 

397; Sym. Mag. 731: Geo. Mon. 390, (cpuyyej'ijc of 140) 

145. Thomas Maniaces, jPalr., Log. Drom.: Th. Gout, 1S0; Sym. Mag. 681; Geo. 
Mon. 835; Leo Gram. 4B8. 


temp. Romianos 11 - Basil 11^ 959-1025 


146, Asotins/Alot (Pr. Bagratuni) Taronites^ Pro/ospafA., AJaff.: Asojili 3.33, 
34; Gedr. 2.440, 451. 

147, Bardas/Vard, a. ol Ups, Pair,: Cedr, 2.342, 

148, Bardas/Vard Porsaentenns, Mag.: Leo Dfac. 1D.7. 

149, **Bardas/Vard Sclerus, Sir. MESOpolamiaet Protospath., Mag.t Dom. Sch*r 
Leo Disc. 6,11* J3; 7.3, 5, 8; 8.7; 10.7; Cedr. 2.384, 417. ••976-979, 987, 

(129) Basil Nothns Lecapenus, 

150, Basil Machetarms/Mxit'ar, Vesies, CaiepanOf Melttenes & Lycemdi: seal, 


Adonlz 137, 139-140. 

151. Constantine Dalassenns, Pci(r., Dux Anf., Anthgp.: Cedr. 2.484, 492, 403, 
506‘11, 521; Yahya (Rosen) 66, 49, 56; Psellus, CAroji. 6.13; Zonaras 17.14, 

152, Constantine Sclerus, Pair.: Leo Diao. 7.3; Cedr. 2.392. 

153, Ciicoridns/Grigonk (Gregory) II, cx-Pr, of Tarann/Taronites, May., Sir, 
Thessalonicae: Asol. 8.33; Gedr. 2.447, 449; Yahya(R) 24. 

154. Jlamian Dalassenus, Pair., Dux Ant.: Asol 3,37; Yahya(R) 31-33, 39; 
Gedr. 2.448. 

165. (George) MeUas/Mleh, (Prs/ospaiA,), Dom, ScJi.i Matt. Edess. 1.13; seal, 
AdonLz 130, 

166. Gregory Cecaumenus, Pair., Sir. dfc Larw^,: Cecanmenas, Strut 169, 
170; of. P. Lemerle, Prof^y. d une id, . . . de Kikaumenos. 

157. John Gurcnas/Guirgen, Mag.: Leo Diac. 7.9; Cedr, 2,405. 

158. ••*J{)hn Tzlmisoes Curcuas/Gurgen, Dom. Sch, Orrenf., Pa£r., Sir. Anai., 


Mag.: Leo Dlac. 3.2, 3, 4, 6, 6; 4.2; 5.5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 6.1; Cedr, 2,347, S48, 
360, 375, 376; Matt. Edess. 1.15. •••969-976. 

159. Michael Burtzes* Pafr., Dux Ant: Biyenn. 365-367; Ya^iya (PO) 814-817; 
Leo Diac. 5,6; Cedr. 2,365, 366, 367, 375, 425, 429. 

160. Michael Curtices/K'^urdik, Drung,: Cedr. 2.424, 427, 

161. N. Cureuas/Gnrgen, Pair,, Cafep. Barii; Lnpus Protospath, a. 1009, IQIO. 

162. Nicephorns Parsacutemis, Pair.: Cedr. 2.434. (hr. of 148?) 

163. Pancratius/Bagarat (Pr. Bagratunl) Taronltes, Pair,: Cedr. 2.375. 

164. Romanus (Pr. Bagratuni) Taronites, Pair.: Cedr. 2.425. 

(141) Romanus (Pr. Mamlkonean) Mnsele/Mu^el, 

165. Rupenes/Ruhen, Sti\ HcU. & Lariss.; Cedr. 2.475; cf. Adontz 177-95. 

166. Sachadus Brachmanins/Sahak (Isaac) Vahram, 6 ijtl xiov dei}uecof>: Cedr. 
2.422; Vii. Nic. ep. Mfi. (An. BoU. 14) 144; Ya^jiya (PO) 822, 825, 829; 
Cf, Adontz 147-52. 


167. Theodorocanns, Pair., $tr. Philippopuleos: Cedr, 2.452, 454, 455, 



Thcophylactus DaLaSsenus^ Proiospaih^t Drung*t Anal.: Cedr. 3.4T7-S; 
Ya^iya{R) B3^4. 

169> T^LL^iclus/jQjik, Sir, Dorystoli: Cedr. 2.4B6. 

t^mp, Constantine VIII to the end oi the Baslhds^ 1025-58 

170. Adrian Dalassenns; Cedr, 2,521; Bryenn. ID, 

171. Barasbatze/Vnraz-Vafi'ej Prataslr,^ Sir. Sdess*'. Cedr. 2.4S8j 520. 

172. Basil Sderus, Pa^r,, Mag.: Cedr, 2,483, 501-502; Psellus, Chron, 6.15. 

173. Basil Thcodorocanns, Pair.t Mag,t Catep. Cedr. 2,523, S31> 552, 

553: Attaliat, 21; Lnpls Protospath. a. 1043, 

174. Catacalo CGcaumcniis/Kamen, Vesi,^ Proiosp<iih.f Mag.t Caiep. IberioB, Durr 
Ani., Citrop.: Arhtacea 10(63), 13<86); Matt. Edess. 1.70, 71, 73; Cedr. 
2.523, 524, 555, 574, 578, 597, 593, 599, 615, 623, 630, 637; PseUus, CJiron. 
7.3. 

175. Constantine Burtzee, PoJr.; Cedr, 2.4S1, 

(151) Constantine Dalassenns. 

176. George Burtzes, at Court: Cedr. 2.438. 

177. ®*George Maniaces, Protospath.^ Mag,^ Catep, BiMpracanfae, Caiep, Sic,\ 
Cedr. 2.500-1, 502, 612, 517, 520, 622-3, 624, 525, 541, 545, 547-8, 649; 
Peellns, Chron. 6.76-87; Artstaces 10(47-8); Zonaras 17.15, 22. **1043, 

173. George Theodorocanns, Sfr, iSam,; Cedr. 2.434. 

179, Gregory (Pr. Bagratuni) Taronites, Pair.: Cedr, 2.631. 

ISO. **Leo (Pr. Bagratuni) Tornices/T’^OTUik, Pair., Ve$t,, Sir. (Jier?); 

Cedr. 2.561-6; Psellus, Chron. 6.99-124; Attaliat. 22; Matt, Edess, 1,72; 
Zonaias 17,23, **1047, 

181. Leo (Contoieo) (Pr. Bagratuni) TomicesyT^orniic, P^a^l^5pa^/l., Catep. Par.: 
Lupus Prolospath. a. 1107; cf, Adontz 252-253. 

182. Machetarius/Mxit'ar, Drang. Viglr, seed, Peft. d'Or. 1023.347-3; FseUus 
in Sathas, Msaaic^vtie^ Bi^Xia&TgXTj 5.352; cf, Adontz 140-1. 

1S3. N, (Pr, Mamilconean) Grinites, Catep. Meiit.'. Mich, Syr. (Ch) 3.164 (itri- 
note.'i). 

184. Rom anus (II) Gurcuas/Gurgen; Cedr. 2.433. 

1S5. Romanus Sclerus^ Mag.: Cedr. 2.437, 547. 

186. Samuel Burtzes, Pflftr,; Cedr, 2.601, 

187. Tlieophaaies Dalassenus, Pair^i Csdr. 2.521. 

The above list, 'which contains a number of persons left nnmentioned by Adontz 
and Charanis, is based eitlier on explicit statements of the sources as to the 
Armenian or Georgian origin of the persons involved, or on the fact of the 
■■ise by some o! them of typically Armenian praenomina (like B agar at, 
linibat. Yard, VardaiL). In the case of tho House of Phocas, this assumption 
jeems precluded by what appears to be definite testimony as to Us having orig* 
taatcd in the partes Oscidaitis (supra, n. 95). The case of Baidas Boilas, Str. 
Chatd. (Tb, Cont, 404; Sym. Mag, 734; Geo. Mon. 896; Leo Gram. 409; Cedr. 
2.302) is similarly vitiated by the seemingly obvious Bulgarian origin of the 
fLUnily; Vryonis, i>u7n^. Oaks Papers 11.275. No. 162 is included in the list oil 
tile supposition of his being kin of No. 148, 

In regard to Nos; 104 and 131, there seems indeed to have been a * careless mis^ 
ts.ke' in Constantine Porphyrogenltus (Jenkins, De adm, imp. Commentary 11 
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162'3). That the Patrtcian Constantine Lips (No. 104) Tvaa distinct from the 
Great Hctpcriarch Constantine, son of Lips (No. 131), would appear to he in¬ 
dicated hy the way in which each is named In the sources, While the former is 
Kwyfixavrivog (5 Ai^ (though in the genitive, Kinvazavrivov tou the 

latter is, in the nominative, Kwvffsavriyog 6 toi5 At^6g. Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus appears to have fused both Into one; and Adontz Is undoubtedly right 
in supposing the latter to have haen a son of the former (S24). The suggestion 
of the Libyan origin of this famUy (Jliumt. Papers 18 |1964J 257) Is quite 
nafye; cf, Adontz 224. 



appendix c 


Heuacltan Onomastics 

It may well be esked why, ir of Armenian origin, the father oT the Emperor 
Heraclius 1 had a perfectly Greek name, while so many Armenians in the Im¬ 
perial service are identifiable precisely by tJ^eir typically Armenian names (while, 
it is true, others used purely Greek and Latin names {Appendix B 5, etc.))? 

The complejciiy of CantasEan onomastics in the Romano-Eellenistic world may 
provide an answer to this. Caucasian proper names usually passed into Greek 
and Latin by way of framtWpifon, which involved occasional modification and 
a Greek or Latin termination (e.g,, Mleh = Smbat = Zvfx^ario-;'), Bui 

this was not the only way. Parallelly, there existed another, Giough much less 
usual, way, which was that of Jransla/fon* Accordingly, we find the Armenian 
words Slix>mk* (Siunla) fronserffted (in the genitive) asZ'v?^^(De cerim. 2.4S) 
and (Slunian) asJiVovT?^^ adm^ imp. 43^36, 41,47) and, parallelly, 

tpiskopos (Bisliop of Siunia) appears iranslaled (through the confusion 
between Sitvntk^ and s/itui='colunrin’) as iTTiQKOTiog tov utvXov 
80, cL 210-11) and 5iiynec'i as (Peelers, ‘Unc sainte arm^nienne ou- 

blidc: sainte Marie la Jeune/ reprinted in R^cherch^s I 132). The Annenian 
name was usually iranscrib^d as but we know of an in¬ 
stance when it was fransfufeef as (Adontz, ' Les sceaux dcs Makhl- 

tar/ avyaeno^huiafilints 140), or, in Latin, as Consolator (Pope Clement 

VI to Mxit'ar, Katholikos of Armenia, 29 Sept, 1351: e.g. Enchiridion Syirtbo- 
forum ed. 32 [1963] p, 393), Another instance is the Georgian sobriquet spar^ 
sCngtjn^i), become AprasH^gan in Syriac and then franjcrfted as IJaaayvdQTjg 
and translated as (Peeters, in Recherches I 293-309; cf. Appendix 

B 21), Similarly, the Irauoid name Piren, used in Caucasia and generally trans¬ 
cribed as ITepd-j/iog (Justi, Namenbuch 246, 252), was, in the case of an Iberian 
prince, translated as Ultra by Amruianus Marcellinus (27.12,16), who mistook it 
for the Greek nipav (Peeters, Dibuts du chrislianisme 39 n. 3). 

, U may, therefore, be conjectured that the purely Greek ‘NQaTt^&ioq in the case 
Of the father of the first Horacliad Emperor, who was born in the Arsacid princi¬ 
pality of Carenttis, in the V/estern Xingdom of Armenia, and whose family were 
relatives of the Arsecids (supru n. 98), was a Iransfuf/on from the original 
Armenian. The only namo it can thus transiate must be Vahan — usually trans¬ 
cribed as Badvrjq (Appendix B G ef of,) ^ which in this case must have been under- 
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stood as a derivative of the pagan divine name Valiagn. The ATmenlan equiv^ 
alent of the Iranian Y^eflragna, Yahagn was syncretlzed with Heracles, The 
Grecl: x\gatliaiigelus 141 (translated from the Armenian c, 464/46S: Siudie^ IB) 
translated as tZf^ctK^^cthe Yahagnof the Armenian Agathangelus 800; Ps, Moses 
mentions this syncretization cf, 1.81); and the Commagenian Orontids 

HUftwlse syncretized YBrEftragna-with Heracles {Studies lOD n. 168). 
J, Karst actually equates Yahagii and Yahan (Msthohsit arm^nn-fflueosfenne ef 
h^ttto-asiQJiigue [Strasbourg/Zurich 1948] pp. 3, 5). Thus the^equation Vahan — 
’’flQd.itXstoi; stems from the equation Yahagn = 

Now, of the three princely houses of the We-stern Kingdoms the Ai'sacids of 
Carenltis, llieBagratids of Syspiritis, and the MamiKonids of Acllisene (stipru n, 21), 
neither the Arsadds nor the Bagratids are known to have used the name Vahan 
(Cam^ean docs indeed mention a Vahen, whom be makes a son of John Arl^akutil 
[Appendix A 2], but without showing his source: Justl, Yermenbueh 33B No, 13)x 
On the other hand, it was a favorite praenomeri of the Mamlkonids, This dy¬ 
nasty, moreover,.had, In the sixth, seventh, and eighth centuries, a predilection 
for the pruenominn Gregory and David. And, interestingly enough,* Heraclius I 
had a brother named Gregory and a sou named David—the first appearance 
of these names among the imperial families of Constantinoplex AH this cannot, 
to be sure, he considered as a proof that the Heracliads, relatives of the Arsa-^ 
cids, Were a Mamikonid branch, but it may contribute to the cumtilative evi¬ 
dence for their Armenian oorigin. 



